Introducing 

CIO  Web  Business,  a  new  resource 
to  help  you  and  the  other  executives 
at  your  company  leverage  all  the  Nets 
in  your  life  to  improve  productivity, 
increase  profits  and  transform  your 
business. 

IT'S  ALSO  A  NEW  WAY  TO  SHARE... 

Just  route  this  second  section  of 
CIO  Magazine  to  other  executive 
leaders  whose  understanding  of 
the  Web  is  vital  to  your  enterprise 
success.  Working  together,  CIOs  and 
"the  other  Os"  can  create  added 
value,  profit  and  productivity. 


FYI 

FROM: _ 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  CIO  Web  Business. 
The  articles  take  a  cross-functional  look 
at  leveraging  the  Web  to  add  enterprise 
value.  Thought  you  might  be  interested... 

TO: _ 

TO: _ 

TO: _ 

TO: _ 

TO: 


Share 

Web  leadership  is  a  team  sport. 
For  an  organization  to  get  full  value 
from  its  Web  investments,  all  members 
of  the  executive  staff  must  understand 
this  vital  new  environment.  With 
CIO  Web  Business,  CIO  Magazine 
leverages  10  years  of  experience 
bridging  the  gap  between  business 
and  technology  to  bring  the  most 
enlightening  and  relevant  stories 
to  executives  of  all  functions.  So  pass 
it  along.  If  you're  reading  CIO  Web 
Business  for  the  first  time  and  you 
like  what  you  see,  just  fill  out  and 
mail  the  card  following  Pages  2  and  74 
and  become  a  subscriber  yourself. 
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All  our  Conven 


More  clients  —  including  462  of  the  Fortune  500  —  trust  CA  security  soft¬ 
ware  than  all  the  partial,  proprietary  solutions  offered  by  IBM/Tivoli,  Platinum 
and  Boole  &  Babbage. 

CA  Security  Software  is  #1. 

CA  holds  more  security  "firsts”  than  any  other  vendor.  CA  was  the  first  to 
secure  IBM's  DB2  platform  (two  years  before  IBM).  CA  was  the  first  to  identify 
and  address  all  the  security  risks  of  UNIX  and  NT.  And  with  the  introduction  of 
ICE  (Internet  Commerce  Enabled™),  CA  is  the  first  to  make  it  safe  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  Internet. 


Unicenter  TNG  Is  The  Industry  Standard 
For  Network  And  Systems  Management. 


Single  Sign-On  lets  users  use  one  password  and 
sign  on  once  for  every  platform. 
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Unicenter®  TNG™  offers  the  only 
integrated  solution  for  true  end- 
to-end  enterprise  management. 
With  support  for  every  major 
hardware  platform  and  operat¬ 
ing  system,  Unicenter  TNG  is 
open,  scalable,  extensible  and 
100%  vendor-neutral.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Unicenter  TNG  offers  all 
kinds  of  powerful  and  exciting 
new  features  like  a  real-world, 
3-D  interface  with  virtual  reality, 
Business  Process  Views™  and 
advanced  agent  technology. 

No  other  management 
software  offers  anything  like  it. 


Secures  More 

Data  Than 

tors  Combined. 


a  Consistent  Look/Feel  Across  Platforms 
a  Central  &  Localized  Security  Controls 
a  Full  Audit  &  Control  of  OS  Supervisor  Functions 
a  Complete  Access  Controls 
a  Policy-Based  Access  Controls 
a  Multi-Platform  Single  Sign-On 
a  Enterprise-Wide  Security  Event  Monitoring 
a  2D,  3D  &  Web  User  Interface 
a  NT  Workstation  for  Legacy  Security  Controls 
a  Secure  and  Manage  Every  IT  Security 
Resource 

a  Focal-Point  Security  Administration 


a  Integrated  Functions  Built  on  Common  Objects 
&  Services 

a  Open  Connectivity  to  Existing  Systems  and 
Applications 

a  Centrally  View  Any  Security  Event  That  Occurs 
Anywhere  in  the  Enterprise 
a  Propagate  Security  Events  from  the  C/S  and 
Mainframe  or  Midrange  Environments 
a  Extended  Security  Controls 
a  Windows-Based  Administration 
a  Advanced  Auditing/Reporting/Monitoring 
Cross-Platform 


The  Best  Feature  01  All  Is  Unicenter  TNG 
Is  Shipping  Today. 


While  our  competitors  are  talking  about  a  framework  for  the 
“future,”  Unicenter  TNG  is  a  proven  soft¬ 
ware  solu- 


SHIPPING 

TODAY 


tion  that’s 
available 

today.  It’s  real,  it’s  mission-critical  and 
it’s  up  and  running  in  thousands  of 
sites  around  the  world  for  some  of 
the  smartest  clients  in  the  world. 

Our  clients  sleep  soundly  every  night 
knowing  that  all  their  IT  assets  are  safely 
protected  by  the  best  security  soft¬ 
ware  in  the  world.  Shouldn't  you? 
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For  More  Information  Call  (ZoMPUTER® 

1-888-864-2368  ASSOCIATES 

Or  visit  www.cai.com  Software  superior  by  design. 


Unicenter  TNG 
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COVER  STORY:  CORPORATE  TRAINING  Imagine  a 
classroom  where  the  learning  never  ends,  and  students 

are  never  late. 

By  Mark  Halper 


52  The  Hole  in  Nets  Inc. 

BUSINESS  MODELS  Bill  Gates  invested  in  it.  Jim  Manzi 
ran  it.  Internet  visionaries  raved  about  the  new 
company’s  promise.  Yet  last  May,  Nets  Inc.  filed  for 
bankruptcy  protection.  What  went  wrong? 

By  Art  Jahnke 

60  The  Future  Is  Now 

INTERVIEW:  PAULSAFFO  Paul  Saffo  holds  the  key  to 
the  future:  Examine  the  past  and  apply  it  to  the  present. 
By  Alex  Frankel 
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Get  your  enterprise  computing 
environment  working  in  concert  — 
and  your  Total  Cost  of  Ownership 
strategy  will  really  start  to  rock  ‘n  roll. 

Not  just  the  same  old  tune. 
Amdahl  is  making  TCO  happen. 

Amdahl’s  enterprise-wide 
integration  of  MVS@,  UNIX®,  and 
Windows  NT®  is  now  delivering  the 
maximum  value  of  centralized 
operations  —  cost-efficiency, 
manageability,  security  and 
deployability.  Including  the  first 
enterprise-level  thin-client  solu¬ 
tions.  On  all  platforms.  With  all 
the  bells  and  whistles. 

Music  to  your  ears?  Talk  to 
Amdahl  today. 


Bring  us  your  hard  problems 


•AND  SO  DOES  CONTROL. 
•AND  SECURITY. 

•AND  DEPLOYABILITY. 


©1997,  Amdahl  Corporation.  Amdahl  is  a  registered  trademark  and  BRING  US  YOUR  HARD  PROBLEMS  is  a  trademark  of 
Amdahl  Corporation.  MVS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Windows  NT  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Is  raw  power  all  you  need  to  build  an  e  n  t  e  r  p  r  i  s  e  -  c  1  a  s  s  solution? 
Unfortunately,  that’s  all  that  some  servers  offer.  So  consider  the  HP 
advantage:  the  most  powerful  machine  around  —  the  1  i g h t n i n g - f a s t 
HP  9000  V-Class  Enterprise  Server  with  64-bit  PA-RISC  and  new 
Hyperplane  Technology...  plus  the  advanced  features  for  resilience, 
integration,  security  and  management  with  HP-UX,  HP’s  enterprise 
class  operating  environment...  plus  m  i  s  s  i  o  n  -  c  r  i  t  i  c  a  1  services  that 
are  planned,  designed,  and  delivered  to  ensure  your  multivendor 
environment  is  available  on  a  global,  24x7  basis...  plus  enterprise 
class  storage  technology!  It’s  a  total  enterprise  solution.  See 
for  yourself  at  www.hp.com/go/9000servers  Capitalize  on  chaos. 
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Close  Encounters 


THE  MAIN  ATTRACTION  The  most  effective  Web  sites  offer 
users  a  conversation,  not  a  monologue.  By  Scott  Kirsner 


Looking  Both  Ways 

GRAY  MATTERS  Two  views  on  policies  that  govern  Internet 
use  at  work.  By  Wayne  D.  Bennett  and  Lori  Fena 


Customer-Colored  Glasses 


CUSTOMER  INTERFACE  As  the  Web  evolves  to  something 
with  real  business  value,  we  revisit  some  fundamentals. 
By  Jim  Sterne 


Inside  Section  1 

COVER  STORY:  CALL  CENTERS 

Information  executives  play  a  key  role  in 
elevating  the  once-humble  call  center  to 
strategic  importance. 


Where  to  Begin 

POWER  SOURCE  Every  intranet  project  starts  somewhere, 
and  the  best  ones  never  end.  By  Tim  Horgan 


NETWORK  INFRASTRUCTURE  Robust 
applications  may  bring  ease  of  use  and 
multimedia  to  every  desktop,  but  can 
bandwidth  keep  up? 


Making  the  Right  Choices 

BY  REDESIGN  AT&T’s  intranet  reaches  out  to  touch 


everyone.  By  Debby  Young 
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EFFICIENT  CONSUMER  RESPONSE 

Grocery  retailers  are  devising  innovative 
techniques  to  keep  customers  happy 
while  stamping  out  waste  and 
inefficiency. 

THINK  TANK  A  review  of  some  of  the 
latest  literary  arrivals  on  the  knowledge 
management  scene. 

FORRESTER  VIEW  Internet  channels  will 
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atalRecove 


A  White  Paper  by  Ontrack  Data  Recovery,  Inc. 


Data  L 


A  RAID  system’s  cooling  process 
collapses,  causing  its  drives  to 
overheat  and  tail. . 

JL 

A  company  attempts  to  restore  lost 
data  from  carefully  collected 
backups,  only  to  discover  the 
backups  are  unre 


i.-'te 


ail 


A  business  adds  a  drive  to  its 
NetWare  server,  accidentally  erasing 
(lie  server’s  partitions. 

An  MIS  administrator  completes  a 
fix  on  a  mirrored  drive  without 
shutting  off  the  mirror,  losing  the 
reference  point  for  the  original  data. 


“//  an  organization  is  fortunate  enough  to  survive  a  disastei 
without  a  plan  for  recovery,  it  will  not  survive  a  disaster 
unscathed.  Aside  from  the  direct  revenue  losses  incurred 
during  a  failure,  the  organization  will  also  suffer  intangible 
costs  such  as  cash  flow  interruptions,  loss  of  customers, 
loss  of  competitive  edge,  erosion  of  industry  image,  and 
reduced  market  share'.' 


Data  loss  disasters  like  these  are  becoming 
increasingly  commonplace.  This  is  due,  in 
part,  to  rapidly  changing  computer 
technologies.  As  drives  get  smaller  and 
smaller,  drive  heads  come  closer  and 
closer  to  the  rotating  media.  The  results 
are  more  frequent  equipment  failures  and 
more  destructive  data  losses.  The  increase 
in  data  disasters  also  stems  from  the  sheer 
volume  of  data  generated  by  modern 
companies  and  the  decentralized  way  that 
data  is  produced,  collected,  and  stored.  As 
distributed  network  models  proliferate, 
and  organizations  continue  to  open  their 
doors  to  the  Internet,  threats  to  data 
integrity  and  data  security  are 
compounded. 


While  data  backups  would  seem  to  offer  an 
effective  shield  against  these  threats, 
backups  do  not  always  provide  compre¬ 
hensive  data  protection.  That  is  because 
the  data  backup  plans  developed  by  many 
companies  are  not  fully  realized  or,  worse 
yet,  not  followed.  What  is  more,  individuals 
often  fail  to  test  the  “restore”  capabilities 
of  their  backup  media.  If  the  backups  are 
faulty,  a  simple  data  loss  can  quickly 
become  a  data  disaster.  Finally,  even  if 
backups  are  successful,  they  only  contain 
data  collected  during  the  most  recent 
backup  session.  As  a  result,  a  data  loss  can 
potentially  rob  you  of  your  most  current 
data,  despite  your  backup  attempts. 


The  reality  of  data  loss  forces  business 
executives  to  ask  themselves  some  serious 
questions.  For  example:  Does  a  major  data 
loss  put  your  business  interests  at  risk?  Does 
data  loss  expose  your  company  to  legal 
repercussions?  How  susceptible  are  your 
data  storage  devices  to  corruptions  and 
crashes?  What  can  be  done  to  properly 
protect  and  recover  critical  data? 

The  importance  of  computer  data  to  the 
daily  operation  of  your  organization  j 
requires  you  not  only  to  ask  these  questions, 
but  to  successfully  answer  them  as  well^ 
This  paper  will  help  you  in  your  effort  to 
answer  these  questions. 


Critical  Data  Risks 


Computer  data  may  be  one  of  your 
company’s  most  vulnerable  assets. 
According  to  current  statistics,  the  primary 
threats  to  your  data  integrity  are  shown  in 
the  chart  below: 


Primary  Causes 
of  Data  Loss 


Software  Program  l-’-Sa  Natural 

Malfunction  -jo/0  Disasters 

Viruses 


Source:  Ontrack  Data  Recovery,  Inc.,  1995-1996. 
This  data  is  based  on  the  actual  data  recoveries 
performed  by  ONTRACK. 

These  five  major  threats  to  your  computer 
data  share  two  things  in  common:  they  are 
unpredictable  and,  in  many  cases,  uncon¬ 
trollable.  Therefore,  the  precautions  taken 
by  IS  executives  to  safeguard  company 
data  cannot  always  prevent  a  data  loss 
disaster. 


In  addition  to  being  a  vulnerable  asset, 
computer  data  is  also  a  valuable  asset. 
According  to  a  Gallup  Poll,  most  businesses 
value  100  megabytes  of  data  at  $1  million. 
Using  this  figure  as  a  starting  point,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  significant  the  costs  of 
lost  or  inaccessible  data  can  be.  The  table 
below  is  a  summary  of  the  average  hourly 
impact  of  lost  or  inaccessible  data  on  a 
selection  of  different  businesses. 

While  the  financial  importance  of  data 
integrity  is  clear  to  most  business 
executives,  less  obvious  is  the  legal 
importance  of  data  integrity.  According  to 


"The  Legal  Issues  of  Disaster  Recovery 
Planning”  by  Tari  Schreider,  there  exist  a 
collection  of  legal  precedents  that  can  be  used 
to  hold  a  company  accountable  to  those 
people  or  customers  affected  by  that 
company’s  inability  to  cope  with,  or  recover 
from,  a  disaster.  In  other  words,  a  temporary 
or  permanent  data  loss  could  unnecessarily 
expose  your  company  to  customer  lawsuits 
and  other  related  legal  actions.  Coupled 
with  its  financial  costs,  the  legal  costs  of  a 
data  loss  could  put  your  company’s  future  at 
severe  risk. 


The  Average  Hourly  Impact  of  Data  Loss 


TYPE  OF  BUSINESS 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  IMPACT 

Retail  brokerage 

$6.45  million 

Credit  card  sales  authorization 

$2.60  million 

Home  shopping  channels 

$113,750 

Catalog  sales  centers 

$90,000 

Airline  reservation  centers 

$89,500 

Cellular  service  activation 

$41,000 

Package  shipping  service 

$28,250 

Online  network  connection  fees 

$25,250 

ATM  service  fees 

$14,500 

Source:  Contingency  Planning  Research 

Challenges  and  Responsibilities 


As  established  in  the  previous  section,  lost 
or  inaccessible  data  can  have  a  devastating, 
if  not  fatal,  impact  on  your  company.  In 
fact,  according  to  Jon  Toigo’s  “Disaster 
Recovery  Planning,”  the  average  company 
experiencing  a  computer  outage  lasting 
more  than  10  days  will  never  fully  recover 
financially.  Furthermore,  50%  of  these 
companies  will  be  out  of  business  within 
five  years.  The  need  to  avert  the  business 
costs  associated  with  data  loss  provides 
today's  IS  executives  with  unique 
challenges  and  responsibilities. 

The  primary  challenges  and  responsibilities 
faced  by  IS  executives  can  be  divided  into 
three  major  categories.  First,  IS  executives 
must  effectively  manage  mission-critical 
data  that  is  distributed  throughout  a 


company  on  a  wide  variety  of  platforms. 
Second,  they  must  deliver  the  same  level 
of  stability,  reliability,  and  security 
provided  by  traditional,  mainframe-centric 
operations.  And  third,  they  must  support 
the  data  management  requirements  of  all 
company  users,  including  the  need  to 
assist  those  users  who  experience  a  data 
loss. 

Given  the  challenges  and  responsibilities 
they  face,  it  is  crucial  that  IS  executives 
develop  and  follow  a  plan  for  maintaining 
data  integrity  and  ensuring  data  security.  In 
order  for  such  a  plan  to  be  effective, 
particular  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the 
three  cornerstones  of  data  integrity  and 
security:  protecting  data,  detecting  potential 
data  loss  situations,  and  correcting  data  loss 


conditions  before  or  immediately  after  they 
occur.  Implementing  the  protection,  detection, 
and  correction  model  can  help  your  company 
avoid  the  considerable  costs  in  time  and 
money  of  severe  data  loss. 


The  Average  Hourly  Impact 
of  Data  Loss 


Source:  EMC  Corporation 


Protection,  Detection,  Correction 


“Rarely  almost  never — do  we  talk  to  an 
executive  who  has  not  thought  of  disaster 
recovery.  In  most  cases,  though,  they 
recognize  the  need  to  do  something  but  not 
necessarily  what  to  do.” 

That  quote,  published  in  the  August  14, 

1995  issue  of  LAN  Times,  comes  from 
Mike  Symmers,  manager  of  business 
recovery  services  for  Chicago-based 
Anderson  Consulting.  In  one  single  line, 
Symmers  articulates  the  dilemma  facing  all 
companies  and  their  IS  executives:  What 
can  I  do  to  properly  safeguard  my  data 
i  against  disaster?  The  most  effective  answer 
to  this  question  is  protection,  detection,  and 
correction. 

The  protection,  detection,  and  correction 
model  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Protection 

Procedures  and  system  configurations  must 
be  established  to  minimize  the  major  threats 
to  data  integrity:  hardware  failures,  human 
errors,  software  malfunctions,  computer 
viruses,  natural  disasters,  and  computer 
crimes. 

Detection 

Risks  to  data  integrity  must  be  quickly  and 
accurately  detected  before  they  adversely 
affect  business. 


Correction 

The  precursors  to  data  loss  must  be 
corrected  before  a  data  loss  situation 
materializes.  If  a  data  loss  does  occur, 
business  downtime  must  be  minimized, 
crucial  data  must  be  recovered,  and 
appropriate  business  continuity  plans  must 
be  implemented. 

There  are  twelve  primary  ways  to  fully 
realize  the  data  integrity  and  information 
security  principles  called  for  by  the 
protection,  detection,  and  correction 
model.  Each  of  these  methods  is  applicable 
to  specific  data  protection  needs  and 
situations. 

▼  Redundancy:  RAID  (Redundant  Array 
of  Inexpensive  Disks)  systems — two  or 
more  drives  working  together  that 
provide  increased  performance  and 
various  levels  of  error  recovery  and 
fault  tolerance.  Disk  or  system 
mirroring — Recording  redundant  data 
for  fault-tolerant  operation.  During 
disk  mirroring,  data  is  written  on  two 
partitions  of  the  same  disk  or  two 
separate  disks  within  the  same  system. 
During  system  mirroring,  data  is 
written  to  two  separate  computer 
systems. 

▼  Backup  and  restoration 

▼  Data  re-entry 


▼  Off-site  storage 

▼  Electronic  vaulting — Automatic, 
remote  copying  and  storing  of  critical 
computer  data  over  high-speed 
communication  lines. 

▼  Commercial  software  (anti-virus,  data 
restoration) 

▼  Data  protection  consulting/site  audits 

▼  Disaster  recovery  plans 

T  Firewalls — A  network  node  set  up  as  a 
boundary  to  prevent  unauthorized 
traffic  from  entering  into  a  specific 
segment  of  the  network. 

▼  Authentication  software — Verifies 

a  user  is  the  person  he  or  she  claims 
to  be. 

▼  Uninterrupted  power  supply  (UPS) 

▼  Data  recovery  services — Restoring 
physically  damaged  or  corrupted  data 
from  storage  media.  During  data 
recovery,  the  data  is  recovered  directly 
from  the  damaged  media  source  itself. 

Each  of  these  options  has  its  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  depending  on  the  environment 
you  are  addressing,  and  the  level  of 
protection  you  desire.  Therefore,  for  the 
most  effective  implementation  of  the 
protection,  detection,  and  correction 
model,  you  must  carefully  consider  which 
information  security  and  data  integrity 
options  best  suit  your  needs. 


■ _  .  _ 

The  Data  Recovery  Alternative 


While  IS  executives  have  had  extensive 
£  experience  with  more  conventional 
;  protection,  detection,  and  correction  tools 
like  backup  and  restoration,  data  re-entry, 
'  and  RAID  systems,  they  are  often 
unaware  of  the  possibilities  provided  by 
professional  data  recovery  services.  Like 
'the  other  protection,  detection,  and 
^correction  tools  discussed  in  the  previous 
^section,  data  recovery  does  have  its 
.drawbacks.  For  instance,  technological 
i  capabilities  and  staff  expertise  make 
some  data  recovery  companies  far  better 
i  equipped  than  others  to  recover  data. 

'  Furthermore,  if  an  organization  is 
unfettered  by  time  constraints,  and  the 
data  they  lose  is  not  central  to  continued 
business  operations,  professional  data 
recovery  services  may  be  unnecessary 
from  an  economic  perspective. 


However,  there  are  many  instances  when 
data  recovery  is  not  only  the  most 
practical  protection,  detection,  and 
correction  option  available,  it  is  the  only 
option  available.  The  following  are 
examples  of  data  loss  situations  during 
which  professional  data  recovery  services 
are  essential  to  the  safe  return  of  your 
endangered  data. 

Data  Recovery  is  Necessary 
When  You  Lack  a  Backup 
System. 

Without  the  safety  net  of  a  dependable 
backup  system,  a  data  loss  of  any  size  could 
prove  disastrous  for  your  organization.  In 
this  instance,  data  recovery  experts  can 
utilize  the  appropriate  tools  and  technology 
to  recover  your  critical  data. 


Data  Recovery  is  Necessary 
When  Your  Backup  and 
Restore  System  Fails. 

While  typically  reliable,  your  backup  and 
restore  process  can  be  compromised  by 
unreadable  backups,  corrupted  backup 
data,  and  improper  backup  procedures. 
Furthermore,  even  if  the  backup  is 
successful,  there  will  be  a  time  gap 
between  the  last  backup  session  and  the 
data  loss.  As  a  result,  your  current  data 
will  not  be  recovered  and  restored. 

In  the  event  of  backup  failure,  data 
recovery  professionals  can  safely  enter 
your  system  or  media  to  completely 
recover  your  most  recent  data. 

continued  on  next  page 


Data  Recovery  is  Necessary 
When  Your  Mirrored 
System  Fails. 

In  order  to  safeguard  critical  business 
information,  many  organizations 
simultaneously  copy  data  to  two  separate 
computer  systems.  If,  however,  that  data  is 
corrupted  before  it  is  copied,  or  if  one  or 
both  of  the  two  systems  fail,  your  critical 
data  may  be  irrevocably  lost  or  destroyed. 
Data  recovery  professionals  can  rectify  this 
situation  by  directly  accessing  the  storage 
media  itself  to  perform  a  swift  and  accurate 
recovery. 

Data  Recovery  is  Necessary 
When  Re-creation  is 
Impractical  or  Impossible. 

Data  re-creation  or  re-keying  involves  a 
number  of  unseen  costs  that  can  make  it  an 
impractical,  if  not  impossible,  option. 

First  is  the  cost  in  time.  Not  only  is  the 
re-keying  process  slow,  it  keeps  employees 
from  working  on  today’s  business.  Next  is 
the  cost  in  money.  A  National  Computer 


Security  Association  survey  found  that  it 
costs  nearly  $100,000  to  rebuild  20 
megabytes  of  data  lost  by  an  average 
engineering  department.  Finally,  there  is 
the  cost  in  quality.  Inputting  lost  data 
manually  increases  the  chance  for  user 
error  and  threatens  data  integrity.  In 
contrast,  professional  data  recovery 
services  can  provide  a  fast,  cost-effective, 
and  accurate  return  of  your  data. 

Data  Recovery  is  Necessary 
When  You  Fall  Victim  to 
Computer  Crime. 

If  your  organization’s  data  is  intentionally 
stolen,  altered,  or  destroyed,  professional 
data  recovery  services  can  help.  Trained 
technicians  can  locate  and  analyze 
computer  data  as  evidence,  and  support 
you  with  expert  testimony  if  your  computer 
crime  incident  results  in  legal  proceedings. 
In  this  and  many  other  instances,  data 
recovery  service  is  the  lone  protection, 
detection,  and  correction  solution  available. 


Data  Recovery  Case  Study 


Data  recovery  professionals  perform  data 
recoveries  in  a  wide  array  of  situations  for  a 
diverse  group  of  corporate  and  individual 
clients.  While  every  data  recovery  operation 
is  unique,  the  following  case  study  has 
particular  relevance  to  the  discussion  of  the 
data  protection,  detection,  and  correction 
model. 

Between  6  p.m.  and  7  p.m.  on  a  Friday  night, 
a  database  warehouse  company  responsible 
for  storing  crucial  business  information  for 
outside  firms  watched  as  its  RAID  5  system 
failed.  According  to  the  IS  executive  in 
charge,  a  monitoring  utility  indicated  that 
one  of  the  system’s  drives  was  going  bad.  but 
did  not  indicate  that  a  second  drive  was  also 
experiencing  problems.  When  both  drives 
failed,  the  company  lost  eight  gigabytes  of 
data. 

"(The  data  recovery)  service 
was  tremendous.  They  did 
things  I  was  surprised  they 
could  do.  The  service  was  a 
pleasant  surprise." 

IS  Executive 


Because  of  the  size  of  the  data  loss,  the 
critical  nature  of  the  data,  the  importance  of 
avoiding  costly  downtime,  and  the  need  to 
protect  the  company’s  reputation  as  a  safe 
place  to  store  data,  the  IS  executive  obtained 
emergency  data  recovery  services.  The  IS 
executive  said  he  was  not  only  surprised  that 
engineers  were  available  when  he  called  late 
on  a  Friday  night,  he  was  also  surprised  at 
how  quickly  they  provided  a  1 00% 
recovery.  With  the  help  of  professional 
engineers,  the  database  company  was  able 
to  resume  normal  business  functions  in 
time  for  the  new  work  week. 

In  light  of  the  RAID  failure,  the  IS  executive 
made  three  changes  to  company  policy.  First, 
he  instituted  a  more  comprehensive  tape 
backup  program.  Second,  he  hired  an  MIS 
employee  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  make 
tape  backups  and  verify  their  integrity. 

And  third,  he  developed  a  relationship 
with  the  data  recovery  service  provider. 
With  these  three  changes,  the  IS  executive 
established  a  more  effective  protection, 
detection,  and  correction  model  for  his 
company. 


Final 

Analysis 

While  the  individuals  featured  in  the  case 
study  realized  the  importance  of  the 
protection,  detection,  and  correction 
paradigm,  they  did  not  realize  it  until  it 
was  too  late.  This  underscores  the 
emphasis  companies  must  place  on  fully 
understanding  the  professional,  financial, 
and  legal  implications  of  data  loss,  and 
proactively  exploring  the  wealth  of 
options  available  for  maintaining  data 
integrity  and  information  security  before 
data  loss  occurs.  Preventing  sustained 
downtime  and  devastating  data  loss  is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  all  IS  executives. 

In  the  effort  to  combat  downtime  and 
data  loss,  there  is  one  protection, 
detection,  and  correction  tool  IS 
executives  should  be  aware  of: 
professional  data  recovery  services.  In 
many  cases,  data  recovery  is  not  just  the 
most  practical  and  economically  feasible 
method  for  data  protection  and  retrieval, 
it  is  the  only  method  available. 
Moreover,  data  recovery  professionals 
can  successfully  augment  the  current 
protection,  detection,  and  correction 
techniques  employed  by  any  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  goal  of  this  paper  has  been  to 
help  IS  executives  better  understand  data 
recovery  and  the  many  other  protection, 
detection,  and  correction  alternatives 
available.  It  is  with  this  knowledge  that 
IS  executives  can  implement  better  data 
security  and  integrity  procedures. 

Additional 

Information 

If  you  wish  to  learn  more  about  data 
recovery,  please  visit  the  ONTRACK 
website  at  http://ww-w.ontrack.com. 

You  may  also  contact  ONTRACK  at 
1-800-872-2599  to  request  a  free  Data 
Protection  Guide  and  Data  Recovery  Lab 
Report. 


Ontrack, 

6321  Bury  Drive 
Eden  Prairie,  MN  55346 
612-937-5161  •  1-800-872-2599 
www.ontrack.com 
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THE  PUBLICATION  YOU  HOLD  IN  YOUR  HANDS  is  an  innovation  with  a 
history.  The  innovative  part  is  that  CIO  Web  Business  is  a  monthly, 
specially  focused  second  section  of  CIO  magazine,  which  makes  it,  as 
far  as  we  know,  a  content  format  that  hasn’t  been  tried  before.  In 
these  pages,  we  will  cover  the  many  ways  that  business  can  use  the 
Web  and  Internet  to  get  more  done  with  less  effort,  greater  efficiency  and,  ulti¬ 
mately,  lower  cost.  The  history  part  is  that  CIO 
Web  Business  proudly  inherits  the  instructive 
tradition  begun  more  than  two  years  ago  in 
WebMaster  magazine. 

Those  of  you  who  were  readers  of 
WebMaster  will  recognize  the  emphasis  on 
Web-driven  business  value  and  on  the  critical 
success  factors  that  affect  development  of 
robust  Internet  business  and  commerce  capa¬ 
bilities.  If  CIO  Web  Business  is  your  first  taste 
of  our  targeted  coverage  of  these  issues,  we 
hope  that  you  will  find  our  ongoing  chronicle 
of  this  pervasive  transformation  of  business 
conduct  more  than  enlightening:  We  hope  you 
will  find  it  useful.  To  all  readers,  we  say, 
“Welcome  to  the  revolution!” 

It’s  no  less  true  today  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago — at  the  dawning  of  Web  aware¬ 
ness:  Great  opportunities  must  be  weighed  against  unknown  risks.  We  intend 
to  illuminate  the  opportunities  without  glossing  over  the  risks.  And  we  think 
that  our  inaugural  lineup  of  stories  lives  up  to  that  aim: 

■  In  “The  Hole  in  Nets  Inc.”  (Page  52),  Senior  Editor  Art  Jahnke  takes  a  cau¬ 
tionary  post-mortem  look  at  the  high-profile  flameout  of  Internet  startup  Nets 
Inc.  Flush  with  an  infusion  of  venture  capital,  a  battle-tested  CEO  (Jim  Manzi) 
and  a  business  model  smack  in  the  Web’s  alleged  sweet  spot,  Nets’  experience 
shows  us  that  even  the  most  promising  of  ventures  can  succumb  to  a  host  of 
hazards — including  hubris. 

■  West  Coast  Staff  Writer  Alex  Frankel  recently  spent  an  afternoon  with  Paul 
( “don’t  call  me  a  futurist” )  Saffo  of  the  Institute  for  the  Future.  Saffo  prefers 
the  term  “forecaster”  and  describes  his  mission  as  mapping  “the  cone  of  uncer¬ 
tainty”  surrounding  important  present-day  activities  (see  “The  Future  Is 
Now,”  Page  60).  Says  Saffo  of  the  Web’s  imminent  future:  “You’re  going  to 
see  more  risk  and  more  failure.” 

■  One  Web  developmental  area  where  larger  players  can  profit  at  least  on  a  par 
with  the  smaller  fry  is  the  intranet.  In  our  cover  story,  “No  More  Books,”  Page 
42,  Contributing  Writer  Mark  Halper  looks  at  intranet-based  corporate  learn¬ 
ing  and  finds  that  overall  the  trend  is  in  its  infancy  and  still  bucking  conserva¬ 
tive  wait-and-seeism  among  corporate  trainers. 

We  hope  that  you  will  find  CIO  Web  Business  a  profitable  investment  of 
your  time  and  that  it  becomes  part  of  your  strategy  for  skirting  the  risks  while 
fulfilling  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Web.  If  there’s  anything  we  can  do  to 
make  it  more  useful,  please  let  us  know:  mccreary@cio.com. 


Lew  McCreary 
Editorial  Director 
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NORTEL 

NORTHERN  TELECOM 


Let's  face  it,  you  and  your  network  are  sort  of  joined  at  the  hip.  It  succeeds.  So  do  you.  Which 
is  why  you  need  a  network  you  can  trust.  A  Nortel  Power  Network  can  transform  your  dis¬ 
parate  legacy  networks  -  data,  voice,  video  -  into  an  integrated  multimedia  network  that’s 
more  cost-effective,  flexible  and,  yes,  more  reliable.  So  think  Power  Network  and  keep  the  faith. 
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EiQQnm 
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IN  MY  OPINION 


I’D  LIKE  TO  WELCOME  YOU  TO  the  CIO  Section  2  series  debut. 

From  this  issue  on,  you  will  find  CIO  in  two  sections.  The  first  section 
continues  to  cover  the  gamut  of  your  interests.  The  second  section 
appearing  on  the  first  of  each  month  is  called  CIO  Web  Business ,  and  it 
focuses  on  a  subject  that  keeps  many  of  us  awake  at  night:  the  Internet. 
No  other  recent  technological  advance  will  have  as  profound  an  impact  on 

our  businesses  and  our  lives.  The  CIO 
magazines  mailed  on  the  15th  of  the 
month  will  also  have  a  second  section, 
called  CIO  Enterprise.  It  will  advise 
readers  how  to  best  extend  the  power 
of  IT  to  all  corners  of  business. 

Every  month,  CIO  Web  Business 
will  provide  vital  information  and 
insight  to  help  your  organization  not 
only  survive  but  prosper  in  an  age 
that  increasingly  belongs  to  those 
who  use  the  Web  well.  If  you 
think  the  efficiencies  intranet  technol¬ 
ogy  has  brought  to  forward-thinking 
corporations  are  impressive,  hang  on 
tight.  You  haven’t  seen  anything  yet. 

The  Web  has  grown  from  5,000 
sites  to  more  than  a  million  sites  in 
less  than  four  years.  Nothing  ever 
devised  by  humankind  has  had  such  a  rapid  growth  or  acceptance,  and  its 
applications  are  bounded  only  by  your  imagination.  Dell  Computer  Corp. 
sells  over  $1  million  of  its  products  a  day  on  the  Web.  American  Airlines  Inc. 
will  let  you  purchase  tickets,  reserve  seats,  keep  track  of  your  frequent  flyer 
miles  and  plan  vacations — all  without  going  to  a  travel  agent  or  the  airport 
ticket  counter.  Many  corporations  are  using  the  Web  to  facilitate  such  essen¬ 
tial  tasks  as  procurement,  distribution  and  inventory.  The  Web  can  also  be 
the  most  finely  tuned  marketing  tool  to  come  down  the  pike.  The  Web  has 
dramatically  changed  HR  departments  across  the  country,  and  within  a  very 
short  time  its  influence  will  be  felt  on  every  department  of  every  corporation 
in  the  competitive  marketplace. 

Organizations  that  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  Web  do  so  at  their  own 
peril.  The  vital  job  of  CIOs,  IT  and  business  executives  is  to  embrace  the 
Web  and  create  practical  ways  to  make  the  transition  from  Old  World 
structures  to  the  brave  new  Internet  age  of  the  21st  century. 

We  at  CIO  are  excited  about  the  opportunity  to  guide  readers  on  the 
most  exciting  journey  that  business  has  taken  in  our  lifetimes.  As  always,  I 
welcome  your  comments  and  suggestions  as  to  what  you’d  like  to  see  on 
our  pages,  both  in  print  and  online.  Your  input  will  make  CIO  even  more 
valuable  to  both  you  and  your  peers  around  the  world.  You  can  e-mail  me 
at  jlevy@cio.com. 

tohwu  u. 
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New  on  Our  Web  Site 

Web  around  the  Clock 

Curious  about  the  Web?  Wondering 
if  the  Internet  is  the  way  to  go  at 
your  company?  Be  sure  to  visit  our 
site  for  answers  to  these  questions 
and  for  past  articles  about  the 
business  benefits  of  the  Internet. 
webbusiness.cio.com 

Sound  Topics 

CIO  Editorial  Director  Lew  McCreary 
and  VP  of  Technology  Tim  Horgan 
are  featured  on  American  Airlines 
Flightalk.  In  a  roundtable  discussion 
with  Ron  Gollobin,  a  reporter  with 
WCVB-TV  Channel  5  in  Boston, 
McCreary  and  Horgan  share  insights 
on  Web  business  opportunities  and 
advantages,  making  technology 
choices,  the  increasing  value  of 
CIOs  and  the  changing  ways  we  do 
business. 

www.cio.com/flighta  Ik 
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Get  Serious. 


Web  Hosting  is  serious  business.  Which  is  why  companies  who  are 
committed  to  the  Internet  come  to  UUNET  as  a  dynamic  single  point  of 
contact  for  innovative  and  comprehensive  Web  Hosting  solutions. 


Since  1987  (a  lifetime  in  Internet  terms),  UUNET  has  been  at  the  forefront 
of  shaping  the  Internet  into  a  seamless  business  communications  tool. 
And  in  1994  UUNET  became  the  first  national  Internet  Service  Provider  to 
offer  business-class  Web  Hosting  services. 


UUNET's  services  range  from  basic  UNIX  and  NT  hosting  to  large-scale 
database  services  —  all  connected  to  UUNET's  fully-redundant  global 
backbone.  Because  let's  face  it,  your  Web  site  isn't  kid's  stuff. 


At  UUNET,  the  Internet  isn't  a  toy.  We  take  it  seriously  —  because  we 
know  that  you  do. 


UUNET  Web  Hosting  Services.  The  Internet  at  Work.™ 


1-800-874-5209  /  www.uu.net/serious/wm 


©1997  UUNET  Technologies,  Inc.,  Fairfax,  VA.  All  rights  reserved. 
UUNET  is  a  registered  trademark  and  the  UUNET  logo  design  and 
The  Internet  at  Work  are  trademarks  of  UUNET  Technologies,  Inc. 


You'll  have  to  build 
all  your  customers,  partners 

world  sometime 

|  Well  actually,  sometime 


We  can  help.  Consider  our  credentials. 

Cisco  networking  technologies  built  the  Internet.  Virtually  all  Internet  traffic  travels  via  Cisco 
products.  Our  hardware  is  the  backbone  of  the  largest  and  most  sophisticated  corporate  and  commercial 
networks  in  the  world.  And  Cisco  IOS  software  has  become  the  open  standard  by  which  all  computer 
and  networking  systems  can  communicate,  regardless  of  their  origins  or  protocols. 

Plus,  we  back  every  network  we  build  with  one  of  the  strongest  customer  service  programs  in  the  industry. 


an  intranet  that  links 
and  employees  around  the 
before  the  year  2000. 

in  the  next  3  months,  j 


All  of  which  makes  us  uniquely  positioned  to  help  you  meet  the  demands  and  deadlines  of  your 


intranet  challenge,  regardless  of  the  size  of  your  business.  Because  chances  are 
we’ve  already  successfully  faced  many  of  the  issues  and  challenges  you’re  facing 
today.  Our  experience  can  make  a  world  of  difference. 

Find  out  more.  Call  us  at  1-800-778-3632  ext.  96000  or  visit  us  on  the  Web 
at  www.cisco.com.  We  can  help  you  move  the  world. 


THREADS 


UICK  HITS  AND  THE  BOTTOM  LINE 


Altered  State 

In  Massachusetts,  bad- 
mouthing  the  inertia  of  state 
agencies  is  a  long-standing 
tradition,  but  now  the  Internet  is 
changing  that,  too. 

The  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts’  Information 
Technology  Division  [www. 
state.ma.us/itd),  just  across  the 
Charles  River  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  is  testing  digital  cer¬ 
tificates  it  hopes  to  use  in  a  wide 
range  of  transactions  from  renew¬ 
ing  a  motor  vehicle  registration  to 
paying  taxes. 

“We  get  it,”  says  Daniel 
Greenwood,  deputy  general  counsel 
for  the  IT  division  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  “We’ve  done  preliminary 
analyses,  and  we  know  that  we  can  really  reduce 
the  costs  and  enhance  service  quality  for  the 
state,  for  the  citizens  and  for  vendors.” 

In  the  current  test,  digital  certificates,  which 
identify  users  and  protect  data  integrity,  are 
issued  by  GTE  Corp.’s  CyberTrust  system  and 
given  to  up  to  200  financial  institutions  that  use 
them  to  access  a  Massachusetts  Division  of 
Banks  Web  site  on  which  they  can  post  interest 
rates  every  week.  Previously,  interest  rates  were 
delivered  by  fax. 

“We  picked  this  bank  pilot  to  test  security 
because  it  involved  a  good  typical  application 
and  an  entity  that  does  filing  with  us  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  basis,”  says  Greenwood.  “We  knew  we 


would  be  able  to  save  both  time  and  money.  But 
this  is  just  one  test  of  technology.  We  are 
developing  it  in  such  a  way  that  we  will  be  able 
to  scale  up  to  the  point  where  we  can  put  a  wide 
array  on  the  Web  site.” 

The  government  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  is  so  determined  to  get  with  the 
Net  that  it  recently  convened  an  Online 
Government  Task  Force.  Among  other  things,  it 
is  asking  all  state  agencies  which  transactions 
are  really  hot  and  which  would  save  the  most 
money  if  they  were  put  online. 

Among  the  leading  contenders?  Plumbers 
will  soon  renew  their  licenses  online.  Now  if 
we  could  only  get  them  to  come  when  we  need 
them.  -Art  Jahnke 


Adding  Up 


According  to  Cowles  Media/Simba  Technologies  Inc.,  ad  revenues  on  the 
Web  hit  $217  million  in  the  first  six  months  of  1997,  more  than  triple  the  amount  spent  during  that 
period  in  1996.  That  increase  has  no  doubt  been  encouraged  by  creative  new  twists  of  ever 
hopeful  ad  agencies,  such  as  Adbot  Inc.  ( www.adbot.com )  and  Flycast  Communications 
Corp.  ( www.flycast.com ).  Adbot,  a  media  brokerage  company,  held  the  first  of  its  monthly 
auctions  of  ad  banner  impressions  in  April, 
attempting  to  sell  114  million  impressions  on 
90  Web  sites.  Flycast,  another  Web  space  broker, 
conducts  what  is  essentially  a  perpetual  auction, 
providing  registered  ad  buyers  with  "media  buying"  soft¬ 
ware  that  is  installed  on  their  desktops  to  allow  them  to 
buy  impressions  on  about  100  Web  sites  any  time,  night 
or  day.  Here's  how  the  companies  go  head  to  head: 


ADBOT 

FLYCAST 

Number  of  Web  sites 

90 

100 

Number  of  impressions 

100  million 

n/a 

Cost  per  thousand  hits 

$5  + 

$3  to  $35 

Agency  cut 

15% 

20%  to  35%  | 

Frequency  of  sales 

Monthly 

24/7 

How  can  1  buy? 

Phone 

Online 
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Columbus  used  the 
information  he  knew  to 
be  accurate,  combined 
it  with  the  expertise 
he  possessed  and  drew  a 
conclusion  that  changed  the 
way  we  look  at  the  world. 

As  a  young  man,  Columbus 
spent  hours  looking  westward 
across  the  Atlantic  at  ships 
coming  into  port.  First,  he 
would  spot  the  top  of  a  ship's 
mast.  Then,  slowly,  more  of  it. 
Finally,  the  entire  ship  would 
become  visible.  At  first 


HOW  CAN  A  SHIP  RISING  OUT  OF  THE  OCEAN 
CHANGE  THE  WAY  YOU  LOOK  AT  THE  WORLD? 


AT  ACXIOM,  WE  KNOW  THAT  A  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING 
OF  DATA  ALWAYS  LEADS  TO  GREAT  DISCOVERIES. 


puzzled,  Columbus  soon  recognized 
he  was  witnessing  proof  that  the 
world  was  indeed  round. 

At  Acxiom,  we've  built 
a  multi-national  company  on 
the  powerful  premise  that 
valid  data  in  the  right  hands 
at  the  right  time  can  have  a 
powerful  effect  on  your  world. 

Through  Acxiom's  integration, 
management,  and  split-second 
delivery  of  data  to  companies 


&  across  America,  we  are  helping  our 
customers  turn  information  into 
profits  and  providing  data 
warehousing  and  business 
decision  support  for  the  most 
complex  marketing  challenges. 
As  the  leading  provider  of  data  and 
information  services,  Acxiom  can  help 
you  enhance  your  business  world  and 
explore  it  better. 

Build  on  your  knowledge 
with  Acxiom.  It's  how  you  know. 


AgdOM 

HOW  YOU  KNOW 

1-888-3ACXI0M  •  WWW:  http://www.acxiom.com 


Privacy  assured 


THREADS 


Show  Me 
the  Money 

Financial  contributions 
to  political  candidates  have 
been  much  in  the  headlines 
lately,  but  Kim  Alexander  has  been 
worrying  about  that  sort  of  thing  for 
years.  As  executive  director  of  the 
nonpartisan,  nonprofit  California 
Voter  Foundation  (CVF)  in 
Sacramento,  Alexander  is  push¬ 
ing  to  make  financial  disclosure 
documents  available  via  the 
Internet. 

Since  the  Watergate  scandal 
in  the  early  1970s,  political  can¬ 
didates  have  been  required  to 
file  documents  disclosing  where 
and  from  whom  they  receive 
campaign  contributions,  but 
those  documents  are  stored  on 
paper  in  offices  of  local,  state  or 
federal  election  commissions. 

They  are  technically  available  to 
the  public,  but  in  most  cases,  the 
public  finds  it  too  much  trouble 
obtain  access.  Consequently,  in 
April,  the  CVF  launched  its  Digital 
Sunlight  Web  site  ( www.digitalsun - 
Iight.org)  to  promote  the  notion  that 
we  should  put  campaign  contribu¬ 
tion  records  online. 


According  to  the  progress  report 
posted  on  the  site,  several  jurisdic¬ 
tions  around  the  country  are  moving 
to  require  electronic  filing.  By  1999, 
all  candidates  running  for  office  in 
Maryland  will  be  required  to  file 
electronically.  In  Wisconsin, 
Governor  Tommy  Thompson  is 
proposing  that  all  candidates  who 


C 


REALLY  FREE 
SPEECH 


F  I’m  Betty 
*  Crocker’s 
King  A  % 


Don 


Cindy  Murphy,  General  Mills 
executive,  when  asked  to  explain 
the  meaning  other  official  title, 
Betty  Crocker  equity  manager. 


spend  more  than  $20,000  during  a 
campaign  file  electronic  documents 
as  well  as  paper  documents.  And  in 
Virginia,  numerous  candidates  run¬ 
ning  for  statewide  offices  have  volun 
teered  to  supply  their  contribution 
data  to  an  Internet-accessible  data¬ 
base  created  by  a  nonprofit  group. 


hWHOf 


Danger  Is  Their  Business  To  the  insurance 

business,  problems  are  opportunities,  and  security  problems  are  a  giant 
opportunity  to  sell  policies  that  pay  cash  for  something  that  could  get 
lost  or  stolen. 

So  it's  not  surprising  that  insurance  companies  are  thinking  of  selling  "products"  that  cover  the 
loss  of  the  information  zipping  around  on  the  Internet.  And  while  determining  the  value  of  that 
information  has  presented  insurers  with  a  few  problems  of  their  own— information,  unlike  your 
grandmother's  tiara,  can  be  stolen  but  not  lost— such  issues  haven't  kept  at  least  three  big 
insurance  companies  from  putting  chalk  to  the  drawing  board.  The  Chubb  Corp.,  the  Danish  insur¬ 
ance  company  A/S  Forsikringsselskabet  Codan  and  Reliance  National  Insurance  Co.  are  all  working 
with  IBM  Corp.  to  come  up  with  a  methodology  for  Web-based  businesses  to  evaluate  the  perils  of 
the  Internet. 

"The  Internet  is  the  new  frontier,"  says  Carmine  Magazino,  vice  president  of  marketing  innova¬ 
tion  and  new  products  at  Reliance  National.  "We  see  Internet  exposure  as  an  evolving  set  of 
exposures.  The  obvious  ones  are  hackers,  fraud,  firewalls  and  your  own  employees.  Insurance 
evolved  when  you  had  ships  going  across  the  ocean.  We  see  the  Internet  as  a  new  ocean  that 
needs  to  be  crossed."  -ArtJahnke 
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“There  are  a  lot  of  other  efforts 
going  on  all  over  the  country,  but 
there  are  still  details  to  work  out,” 
says  Alexander.  Chief  among  them 
are  concerns  about  privacy. 

Currently,  people  who  contribute 
more  than  $100  are  required  in  most 
jurisdictions  to  disclose  their  names, 
addresses,  occupations 
and  employers.  Having 
all  that  information 
readily  available  on  the 
Internet  makes  many 
folks  rightfully  nervous. 

Another  stumbling 
block  has  to  do  with 
software.  The  public 
sector  just  doesn’t  have 
the  levels  of  tech¬ 
nology  enjoyed  by  the 
private  sector,  and 
apparently,  while  many 
citizens  are  happy  to 
contribute  money  to 
political  candidates, 
few  would  open  their 
wallets  to  fund  the 
publication  of  their 
actions. 

http://www.cio.com 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  OCTAVO  DIAZ 


It  was  supposed  to 
be  the  launch  of  a 
development  project ... 

’Aa  t 

•  •'.a 

Not  tli6  project  manager . 

Should've  used  UNIFACE 


As  a  truly  scalable,  enterprise  development 
solution,  UNIFACE  delivers  the  power  and 
flexibility  to  make  your  client/server  projects 
successful.  UNIFACE  offers: 


Component-based  development 

Reuse  application logrfes^nd  provide 
transparent  integration  of  exponents  created 
with  UNIFACE  and  other-development  tools 


Reuse  application  log 


developm 

g^S@nd  prc 


Model-driven  development 

As  business  rules  change,:  UNIFACE  absorbs 
sweeping  changes  in  application  structures 
and  logic  so  developer  productivity  is 
increased  and  application  ROI  is  improved 

Infrastructure-indejiesndent  deployment 

Launch  applications  ifvithbut  changing 
them  on  all  major  deployment  architectures, 
including  host-based,  client/server,  multi-tier, 
and  internet/intranet 


For  development  success  stories,  ask  our 
3,000  worldwide  customers.  For  a  white 
paper  on  Creating  Enterprise  Systems  for 
the  Internet,  call  us.  VsV 


www.coiiipuware.coni 

1-800-365-3608 

iiniface_info@compuware.com 


THE  OTHER  IS  HIS  WINDOWS  NT®  SERVER. 


When  Swiss  bankers  make  Internet  transactions,  they 
do  it  on  a  Tandem9  Windows  NT  Server-based  system. 
And  they  do  it  with  the  security  that  Tandem  brings  in 
handling  90%  of  the  world’s  stock  transactions,  80%  of 
all  ATM  transactions,  66%  of  all  credit  card  validations, 
and  two-thirds  of  all  911  calls  in  the  United  States. 
Tandem’s  cost-effective  solutions  for  modular  growth 
in  the  areas  of  finance,  retail,  telecommunications, 
insurance  and  elsewhere  now  bring  business-critical 
reliability  to  every  customer,  for  every  transaction  they 
make.  Contact  us  at  www.tandem.com  for  more 
information.  Or  call  1-800-NONSTOP,  ext.  8003  for  our 
latest  information  pack  which  includes  the  new 
Windows  NT  Enterprise  Management  Sampler  CD. 

Every  second,  every  transaction,  every  customer  counts. 


^fANDEM. 

f  reliability,  no  limits . 
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Mass  Communications: 

Anthropologist 
Chuck  Darrah  learned 
that  a  typical  Fortune 
1000  worker  sends  and 
receives  178  messages 
and  documents  a  day. 


Or  You  Could 
Say  It  with 
Flowers 

Communications  devices  are 
supposed  to  make  our  lives 
simpler.  But  the  cavalcade  of 
technologies  now  available  seems  to 
be  having  just  the  opposite  effect. 
That,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  of 


“Managing  Corporate  Communi¬ 
cation  in  the  Information  Age,”  a 
study  conducted  by  the  Institute  for 
the  Future,  San  Jose  State  University 
and  the  Gallup  Organization  on 
behalf  of  Pitney  Bowes  Inc. 


Confronted  by  more  choices, 
employees  are  feeling  increasingly 
overwhelmed. 

“People  are  so  busy,  and  there’s  so 
much  communication  going  on  that 
they  are  actually  working  harder  to 
communicate,”  says  Chuck  Darrah, 
chairman  of  the  anthropology 
department  at  San  Jose  State 
University  in  California  and  one  of 
the  researchers  who  worked  on  the 
study  of  972  employees  at 
Fortune  1000  companies. 

The  study  found  that  the 
typical  Fortune  1000  worker 
sends  and  receives  178  mes¬ 
sages  and  documents  each  day 
and  most  often  uses  mail,  fax, 
telephone,  voice  mail  and  e- 
mail.  Seven  out  of  10  people 
regularly  use  two  or  three 
tools,  while  16  percent  use 
four  or  more. 

The  decision  about  which 
tools  to  use,  says  Darrah, 
is  based  first  on  which  tool 
the  person  at  the  receiving 
end  prefers.  Unfortunately 
for  employers,  cost  is  the 
factor  considered  last  and 
least. 

“Ultimately,”  says 
|  Darrah,  “people’s  choices 
are  based  on  social 
relationships.” 

E-mail,  for  example,  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  medium  of  choice  to  send 
a  bad  joke  to  a  good  friend;  snail 
mail  is  the  way  to  go  when  you  want 
to  thank  someone  for  applying  for  a 
job,  particularly  if  the  job  has 
already  been  filled.  —Art  Jabnke 


WHO'S  IN  CHARGE  HERE? 

Percentage  of  companies  in  which  Web  development  is  managed  by 
I.T.:  39% 

I.T.  and  End  Users:  82% 

Marketing:  30% 

Corporate  Communications:  5% 

Elsewhere:  1 4  % 

SOURCE:  Meta  Group's  1 997  inter/lntranet  Salary  and  Staffing  Report,  drawn  from  research  of  Meta's  1,200  clients 


Librarians 
at  the  Gate 

If  you  think  an  in-house  corpo¬ 
rate  library  is  an  unnecessary 
expense,  think  again. 
According  to  one  sur¬ 
vey,  it  may  cost  you 
more  not  to  have  one. 
According  to 
"Exploring  Outsourcing: 
Case  Studies  of  Corporate 
Libraries,"  a  report  from  the 
Cabtech  Inc.  research  firm,  com¬ 
panies  typically  spend  nearly 
three  times  more  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  from  other  sources  than  it 
would  cost  to  staff  and  equip 
their  own  research  and  informa¬ 
tion  centers.  Also  at  stake,  for 
those  who  rely  on  outside 
sources,  is  information  quality. 
Executives  surveyed  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  credited  their  libraries  with 
providing  resources  that  resulted 
in  better-informed  decisions. 

Cabtech  conducted  the  study 
on  behalf  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association  ( www.sla.org ),  a 
Washington,  D.C. -based  group  of 
15,000  librarians  in  businesses, 
government  agencies,  schools, 
medical  centers,  law  firms  and 
other  institutions. 

The  study  challenges  two 
assumptions  about  corporate 
libraries:  outsourcing  saves 
money  and,  thanks  to  the  Web, 
anybody  can  be  a  researcher. 

"What  you  find  on  the  Web  is 
only  data,"  says  John  Latham, 
the  SLA's  own  special  librarian. 
"It's  not  knowledge.  It's  the  con¬ 
version  of  that  into  knowledge 
that's  really  crucial." 

Even  with  all  its  search 
engines  and  directories,  finding 
something  on  the  Web  can  be 
frustrating  for  those  who  haven't 
made  careers  out  of  doing  so. 
Recently,  an  association  execu¬ 
tive  spent  20  minutes  crawling 
the  Web  before  turning  to 
Latham  for  help;  Latham  found 
the  information  in  less  than  two 
minutes.  -Anne  Stuart 
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MISSION:  Lockheed  Martin  has  always  tackled  the  tough  computing  jobs — from  the  Apollo  program 
to  the  boardrooms  of  corporate  America.  We  can  deliver  a  full  spectrum  of  IT  solutions,  from  small  to  very 
large,  all  designed  to  align  your  IT  strategy  with  your  business  vision.  And  make  your  company  more  competitive. 


SUCCESS:  In  industries  from'  finance' to  insurance  to  telecommunications,  we’ve  left  our  mark  with 
advanced  solutions  in  client/server  systems,  data  warehousing,  imaging/work  flowjuanagement,  intranets  and 
extranets,  object  technologies,  training/ reskillirig  and  more.  So  take  the  first  step.  Call  us  today  at  (800)  438-7246. 


www.lmco.com/ist 
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Fore  Site 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  plane 
and  hotel  reservations 
over  the  Net,  so  why  not 
reserve  a  tee  time  at  your  favorite 
golf  course?  Now  duffers  around 
the  country  can  do  just  that  24 
hours  a  day  through 
TeeTimeNet+  (www. 
teetimenet.com ),  a  joint  venture 
between  Smyth  Systems  Inc.  of 
Canton,  Ohio,  and  Idea  Center 
Inc.  of  Las  Vegas. 

The  system  works  much  the 
same  way  as  airline  reservation 
sites.  Golfers  log  on  to  the  Web 
site,  select  the  golf  course  or  state  of 
their  choice  and  receive  a  range  of 
available  dates.  Click  on  the  indivi¬ 


dual  course  and  the  system  generates 
a  time  and  price  list.  For  example,  a 
tee  time  at  South  Carolina’s  Quail 


TRANSACTIONAL  ACTION 


Corporate 
Spending, 
in  millions, 
on  Internet 
Commerce 
Software 


SOURCE: 

Forrester  Research,  Inc. 
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Who's  Counting?  It's  possible  that  some  senior  vice  presidents 

and  the  CEO  don't  agree  on  every  detail  of  the  Internet  project  that  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  finished  last  month.  And  it's  probable  that  those  VPs  want 
more  time  and  more  people  than  the  CEO  believes  are  necessary  for  the 
job.  What  is  a  realistic  time  frame  for  such  a  project?  How  large  a  team 
should  be  required? 

Ed  Yourdon,  an  industry  expert  and  author  of  a  recent  report  titled 
"Riding  the  Internet  Tiger,"  has  a  few  numbers  that  may  settle  some  dis¬ 
putes.  According  to  Yourdon,  the  most  common  time  line  for  Internet  develop¬ 
ment  in  medium-sized  groups  (11-100)  is  one  to  three  months.  Large  groups 
(101-500  developers)  average  three  to  six  months.  The  majority  of  Internet  pro¬ 
jects,  says  Yourdon,  involve  two  to  five  people  and  take  less  than  six  months  to 
complete.  The  researcher  also  found  that  only  5  percent  require  more  than  10 
people,  and  16  percent  are  carried  out  by  one  person. 

No  numbers  were  available  on  which  groups  were  happiest. 


Creek  Golf  Course  costs  $52  on 
Sept.  12  before  1 1 :30.  A  starting  time 
after  1 1:30  on  the  same  day  goes  for 
$43.  Golfers  confirm  their  reserva¬ 
tions  and  pay  via  credit  card  on  the 
site;  the  information  is  directly 
logged  into  the  database  at  the 
participating  course. 

Revenues  from  the  site  will  be 
derived  from  a  combination  of  golf 
course  fees,  golfer  fees  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  says  Dwight  Jellison,  national 
sales  manager  at  Smyth  Systems. 
Currently,  golf  courses  are  charged  $2 
per  round  for  each  golfer  who  makes 
reservations  via  the  site.  As  for  indi¬ 
vidual  golfers,  the  fees  may  vary.  “If 
the  golf  course  wants  to  charge  a  pre¬ 
mium  for  taking  reservations,  that’s 
at  their  discretion,”  says  Jellison. 

Any  golf  course  and  resort  can  be 
listed  on  TeeTimeNet+,  and  more 
are  continually  being  added.  In  the 
future,  the  site  may  feature  merchan¬ 
dise  offerings  from  clubs.  In  addition, 
says  Jellison,  TeeTimeNet+  may  be 
enhanced  to  include  such  features  as 
virtual  reality  tours  of  golf  courses. 
Says  Jellison:  “We’re  going  to  go  wher¬ 
ever  the  technology  takes  us.”  HID 

CORRECTION:  In  the  August 
issue  of  WebMaster ,  we  incorrectly 
described  Black  &  Veach  as 
a  “diversified  mining,  engineering 
and  construction  company.” 

The  company  has  no  interest 
in  mining. 
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Networkme  verb 

That’s  why  at  AT&T  Solutions  we 
talk  about  “networking.”  When  it 
comes  to  describing  the  dynamic, 
ever-changing  entity  that  the 
corporate  voice-data-multimedia 
network  has  become,  a  noun  just 
doesn’t  cut  it. 

Networking  is  more  than  just 
the  cables  and  devices  that  link 
users  and  computing  resources  at 
any  particular  moment.  It  encom¬ 
passes  the  entire  spectrum  of  activi¬ 
ties,  disciplines,  skills  and  objectives 
that  are  required  to  achieve  and 
maintain  competitive  advantages  in 
a  communications-intensive  world. 
Networking  doesn’t  try  to  cope 
with  change  —  it  embraces  it  and 
creates  value  along  the  way. 

Proof  of  concept 

Networking  isn’t  just  a  concept. 

It’s  a  way  of  doing  business  that  has 
already  paid  tremendous  dividends 
to  AT&T  Solutions’  clients.  Global 
enterprise  players  such  as 
MasterCard  International, 
McDermott  International,  PR 
Newswire  and  Lufthansa  Systems 
have  validated  AT&T  Solutions’ 
networking-centric  philosophy  by 
choosing  us  as  their  business  and 
technology  partner.  By  giving  these 
companies  the  ability  to  plan  strate¬ 
gically,  implement  rapidly  and  man¬ 
age  effectively,  AT&T  Solutions  has 
transformed  networking  from  a 
resource  drain  to  a  competitive 
gain.  And  we’ve  done  all  this  while 
insulating  them  from  the  vagaries  of 
staffing,  training,  contracting  and 
wrangling  with  multiple  vendors. 

If  that  sounds  appealing  to  you, 
read  on... 


Networks  used  to  be  reasonably 
well-behaved  systems  that  linked 
low-maintenance  users  to  stable  host 
environments.  Now  they’re  living, 
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breathing  resource-devouring, 
mission  critical  tools  of  business 
with  connections  to  users,  suppli¬ 
ers,  customers  and  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  globally. 

To  make  matters  more  chal¬ 
lenging,  there  is  no  stability  in 
today’s  network  environment. 
Technologies  change,  business  needs 
change,  your  best  people  get  lured 
away  and  your  ability  to  predict 
future  standards  is  probably  linked 
to  the  latest  Internet  Engineering 
Task  Force  (IETF)  Request  For 
Comments  (RFC). 

Your  whole  business  might  be 
riding  on  how  well  you  respond  to 
the  impending  demands  of  virtual 
collaboration,  electronic  commerce 
and  Web  marketing. 
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To  make  matters  more 
interesting,  MasterCard’s  existing 
network  boasted  uptime  of  over 
99.99%,  much  to  the  delight  of 
cardholders  and  member  banks 
alike.  In  fact,  the  average  transaction 
—  from  point-of-purchase  to  the 
retailer’s  bank  to  the  cardholders 
bank  and  back  again  —  takes  less 
than  two  seconds. 

“It  was  a  hard  sell  when  I  went 
to  the  banks  and  told  them  what 
we  were  going  to  do,”  says  Arthur 
Ahrens,  Senior  VP  of  Operations 
Services  at  MasterCard  International. 
“They  were  very  happy  with  things 
as  they  were.” 

But  complacency  doesn’t  buy 
you  leadership.  And  MasterCard’s 
management  knew  that  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  new  markets  and  emerging 
opportunities  in  electronic  com¬ 
merce,  a  more  flexible  and  exten¬ 


sible  infrastructure  would  be 
essential. 

“We  had  a  highly  redundant 
and  reliable  X.25  network,  which 
featured  a  unique  configuration  of 
fully  meshed  circuit-switched  leased 
lines  surrounding  our  packet- 
switched  backbone,”  explains 
Ahrens. “In  addition  to  being  very 
sophisticated,  it  was  also  a  capital- 
intensive  operation  that  couldn’t 
support  multiple  services  efficiently.” 

Moving  to  a  managed  Internet 
Protocol  (IP)-based  solution  from 
AT&T  Solutions  accomplished  sev¬ 
eral  very  important  objectives.  First 
of  all,  it  allowed  MasterCard  to 
move  from  a  capital-intensive  net¬ 
working  model  to  a  services-based 
one.  “MasterCard  International  is 
looking  to  maximize  the  value  of 
its  financial  resources,”  explains 
Ahrens. “So,  from  a  business  per- 


According  to  the  old  saying,  “If  it 
ain’t  broke,  don’t  fix  it.”  But  that 
attitude  doesn’t  cut  it  when  it’s 
your  goal  to  help  re-shape  the 
future  of  money. 

That’s  why  MasterCard 
International  enlisted  the  aid  of 
AT&T  Solutions  to  build  a  new  net¬ 
work  capable  of  supporting  a  wide 
range  of  financial  and  transaction 
services  worldwide  —  including 
those  that  haven’t  even  been  con¬ 
ceived  of  yet. 

The  scope  of  such  a  transfor¬ 
mation  would  be  staggering  to  any 
other  service  provider:  MasterCard 
supports  23,000  financial  institu¬ 
tions  and  325,000  ATMs  in  87 
countries,  processing  over  six  bil¬ 
lion  transactions  in  1996. 
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consumer  card  marketshare.The 
company’s  sights  are  set  on  nothing 
less  than  a  leadership  position  in 
the  multi-trillion-dollar  marketspace 
of  electronic  commerce,  on-line 
shopping  and  smart  cards.  “An 
open,  well-managed,  instantly 
extensible  networking  platform  is 
vital  for  MasterCard  to  take  its 
rightful  place  in  the  brave  new 
world  of  digital  money,”  says 
Ahrens.  “AT&T  Solutions  stands 
out  as  the  only  business  partner 
qualified  to  support  such  a  difficult 
and  mission-critical  undertaking.” 


— .  — 

T 

Arthur  Ahrens,  Senior  YT*  of  Operations  Services,  MasterCard  International 
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spective,  we  don’t  need  to  create 
capital  write-offs.” 

Piggybacking  on  AT&T’s 
Frame-Relay-and-ATM  infrastruc¬ 
ture  provides  MasterCard  with 
several  other  major  benefits  as 
well:  distance-insensitive  pricing, 
the  immediate  availability  of  new 
technologies  as  they’re  deployed 
on  AT&T’s  network,  and  —  that 
most  wonderful  of  IT  luxuries  — 
bandwidth-on-demand. 

“Every  year  we  would  incur 
significant  costs  to  upgrade  our 
network  in  order  to  handle  the 
additional  load  that  always  occurs 
during  the  Thanksgiving-to- 
Christmas  shopping  season,”  says 
Ahrens.  “Then,  in  January,  the  vol¬ 
ume  would  drop  off  by  about  42% 
and  we’d  be  sitting  there  with 
expensive,  under-utilized  capacity.” 

In  the  process  of  transitioning 
MasterCard  to  this  highly  flexible 
and  cost-efficient  mode  of  global 
networking,  AT&T  Solutions  has 


shown  off  its  command  of  logistics 
as  well.  “It’s  quite  a  daunting  task  to 
incrementally  map  our  very  com¬ 
plex,  redundant  leased-line  infra¬ 
structure  to  the  new  Virtual  Private 
Network  —  as  well  as  to  support 
applications  over  the  legacy  net¬ 
work,  the  new  network  and/or  a 
combination  of  the  two  simultane¬ 
ously,”  observes  Ahrens.  “But  AT&T 
has  pulled  it  off  without  a  hitch.” 

That  seamless  transition  is 
critical  for  MasterCard’s  non-stop 
stream  of  consumer  transactions. 
After  all,  how  many  IT  depart¬ 
ments  have  customers  who  can 
directly  observe  their  network’s 
latency  day  in  and  day  out?  “The 
last  thing  you  want  is  for  a  mer¬ 
chant  or  one  of  their  customers 
to  be  frustrated  by  a  communica¬ 
tions  delay,”  says  Ahrens.  “They’ll 
just  pull  out  another  card.” 

But,  when  it  comes  to  net¬ 
working,  there’s  more  at  stake  for 
MasterCard  than  just  maintaining 
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AT&T  MANAGED  NETWORK  SOLUTIONS 
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The  art  of  good  leadership  is  knowing  how  to  delegate. That  means  entrusting  the 

right  task  to  the  right  party.  When  it  comes  to  network  management,  companies  like 
PR  Newswire  and  Lufthansa  Systems  understand  the  value  of  relationships. 


Their  choice:  MSI  Mrnrged  Network  5olutions  (MN5) 


AT&T  MNS  is  the  out-tasking  arm 
of  AT&T  Solutions  that  offers  cus¬ 
tom  and  prepackaged  network 
solutions  to  cover  a  broad  spec¬ 
trum  of  professional  services  to 
manage  both  the  logical  and  physi¬ 
cal  elements  of  a  client’s  network. 

Serving  a  global  client  base, 
MNS  delivers  its  services  through 
eight  interconnected  network  man¬ 
agement  hubs  worldwide. 

“What  differentiates  MNS 


AT  A  GLANCE 


COMPANY:  PR  Newswire  - 
Jersey  City,  NJ 

BUSINESS:  Electronic  Information 
Delivery 

REVENUE:  $70  million 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES: 

450  worldwide 


in  the  industry  is  the  quality,  scope 
and  breadth  of  functions  and  ser¬ 
vices  we  offer  clients,  worldwide,” 
said  Ed  Nalbandian,  Services  Vice 
President  at  MNS. 

The  corporation’s  commitment 
to  managed  networks  is  unsur¬ 
passed  in  the  industry  and  AT&T  is 
continually  investing  in  its  networking 
platform.  “MNS  clients  are  support¬ 
ed  by  more  than  1,300  professionals 
dedicated  solely  to  managing  their 
networks,”  added  Nalbandian. 

MNS  supports  hundreds  of 
corporations  by  providing  net¬ 
working  technical  and  management 
know-how  that  is  typically  difficult 
to  find  in  today’s  competitive  IT 
marketplace.  Their  innovative 
menu-based  approach  to  out-task¬ 
ing  combines  a  set  of  network 
transport  and  equipment  elements 
with  a  set  of  professional  services. 
MNS  is  vendor  independent,  pro¬ 
viding  services  for  multiple  vendors’ 
equipment. These  professional  ser¬ 


vices  span  architecture,  design, 
implementation,  operations,  lifecycle 
management,  and  are  also  backed 
by  industry  leading  performance 
reporting  capabilities. 

What’s  more,  clients  can  select 
the  elements  they  want  managed 
and  the  services  they  want  provided, 
within  a  wide  range  of  networking 
environments.  Corporations  who 
partner  with  MNS  find  it  easy  to 
integrate  new  technology  into  their 
networks  while  reaping  significant 
performance  benefits. 

PR  NEWSWIRE-NEWS  TRAVEL!  FH5T 

Businesses  like  PR  Newswire  know 
all  about  being  fast  on  their  feet. 
Whether  delivering  electronic  infor¬ 
mation  for  their  clients  around  the 
corner  or  around  the  globe,  timing 
is  everything. 

That’s  why  the  43  year-old 
news  organization  turned  to 
AT&T’s  MNS:  to  provide  compre- 
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William  B richer,  Manager  of  Network 
Operations ,  PR  Newswire 


LUFTHANSA  SYSTEMS' 


hensive  management  and  support 
to  the  most  integral  part  of  PR 
Newswire’s  business  operation,  its 
enterprise  network. 

“Turning  to  AT&T’S  MNS  was 
a  no-brainer  because  moving  to  a 
Frame  Relay  network  was  a  new 
paradigm  for  us,  one  that  was,  tech¬ 
nically,  out  of  our  league,”  said 
William  Bricker,  Manager  of  Net¬ 
work  Operations  at  PR  Newswire. 

With  the  network  at  the  heart 
of  a  growing  number  of  businesses, 
PR  Newswire  understands  the 
importance  of  retaining  a  profes¬ 
sional  network  management  team 
that  offers  flexible  end-to-end  ser¬ 
vices  backed  by  a  tradition  of  quality 
and  reliability. 

PR  Newswire  signed  a  three- 
year  contract  with  AT&T’s  MNS  to 
plan,  design,  implement  and  maintain 
a  7x24  Frame  Relay  network  that 
interconnects  20  bureaus  nation¬ 
wide.  The  electronic  information 
provider  relies  on  the  WAN  for 
complete  business-to-business  com¬ 
munications. 

Managed  Network  Solutions 
helps  the  news  organization  do 
more  than  just  meet  its  current 
business  goals.  Other  benefits 
include  cost  savings  and  on-going 
technical  expertise  and  support 
that  enable  PR  Newswire  to  pursue 
new  business  opportunities. 


TAKES  AFT 

When  the  indepen¬ 
dent  IT  service 
provider  for 
Germany’s  largest 
passenger  airline 
carrier,  Lufthansa 
Systems  (USA) 
chose  to  migrate  its 
North  American 
enterprise  network  from  a  digital 
private  line  infrastructure  to  a  routed 
Frame  Relay  solution,  corporate 
decision  makers  selected  MNS. 
“AT&T  offers  the  most  reliable  and 
technically  comprehensive  solution 
available,”  said  Knut  Eirich,  Commu¬ 
nication  and  Field  Service  Manager  at 
Lufthansa  Systems  (USA). 

The  firm’s  corporate  strategy 
was  clear:  provide  over  500  employ¬ 
ees  at  110  North  American  sales  and 
airport  office  locations  a  robust 
WAN  for  enterprise  e-mail,  Internet 
access  and  central  server  and  main¬ 
frame  access. 

The  cost  to  undertake  the 
router  implementation  and  manage¬ 
ment  in-house,  however,  was  pro¬ 
hibitive  and  the  potential  to  disrupt 
business  operations  was  one  the 
company  couldn’t  afford. 

Today,  Managed  Network 

Solutions  has  com¬ 
plete  management 
oversight  of  the 
Frame  Relay  net¬ 
work  it  installed 
and  configured  for 
Lufthansa’s  North 
American  opera¬ 
tion  this  year. 
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Continued  on  Page  1 1 


Not  only  was  MNS  able  to  get 
the  IT  service  provider’s  WAN  up 
and  running,  but  out-tasking  the 
project  to  MNS  is  projected  to  save 
the  company  at  least  30%  in  yearly 
router  management  costs  alone. 

Like  PR  Newswire,  Lufthansa 
Systems  has  a  network  it  can  trust,  a 
business  partner  it  can  rely  on  and  a 
sophisticated  WAN  infrastructure  to 
leverage  for  new  business. 

MNS  provides  its  clients  the 
option  of  moving  towards  a  more 
extensive  level  of  network  manage¬ 
ment  support  at  anytime.  If  a  client 
decides  to  outsource  total  network 
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Savvy  corporations  under¬ 
stand  that  effective  business 
partnerships  translate  into 
strategic  and  tactical  edges  in  the 
marketplace.  With  the  AT&T 
Solutions  Outsourcing  Practice  as  a 
strategic  ally  in  global  networking, 
each  client’s  entire  networking  plat¬ 
form  is  supported  by  the  most 
sophisticated  management  resource 
of  its  kind:  The  AT&T  Solutions 
Global  Client  Support  Center  (GCSC). 

A  state-of-the  art  facility,  the 
GCSC  has  the  people,  the  technol¬ 
ogy  and  the  processes  to  become  a 
virtual  extension  of  the  client’s 
enterprise.  What’s  more,  the  GCSC 


keeps  corporations  connected  to 
clients,  customers,  suppliers  and 
employees,  worldwide.  The  hub  of 
the  GCSC  is  located  in  Raleigh- 
Durham,  North  Carolina  with 
extensions  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Amsterdam  and  Singapore. 

“AT&T’s  vision  is  to  help  its 
clients  maximize  their  use  of  tech¬ 
nology  by  unleashing  value  with 
transformation,  technical  profes¬ 
sionals  and  the  GCSC  as  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  client’s  team,”  said  Mary 
Ellen  Caro,  Managing  Partner, 

AT&T  Solutions. 


ONE-SIZE  FIJI  ONE 


Since  every  corporate  network 
strategy  and  architecture  is  unique, 
the  GCSC  assembles  a  designated 
team  to  meet  the  business  objectives 
and  management  requirements  of 
each  client’s  networking  platform. 
“We  build  and  execute  integrated 
processes  with  minimal  disruption 
as  we  transition  our  clients  to 
advanced  networking  platforms,” 
said  Caro. 

Using  sophisticated  technology, 
each  client’s  team  always  has  a 
complete  view  of  the  network  infra¬ 
structure  and  the  ability  to  track  the 
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status  and  performance  of  all  net¬ 
work  resources.  Network  visibility 
spans  from  individual  desktops  to 
the  global  enterprise. 

The  GCSC  provides  support  24 
hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year  for  net¬ 
working  management  functions  such 
as  fault  management,  configuration 
management,  performance  manage¬ 
ment,  security  management,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  repair  and  vendor/carrier 
management. 

Trbining  NEVER  ENDS 

The  Global  Client  Support  Center’s 
recipe  for  success:  its  people.  Each 
AT&T  Solutions  associate  enters  the 
GCSC  as  a  networking  professional 
with  unmatched  academic  creden¬ 
tials  and  related  work  experience. 
Then,  these  seasoned  professionals 
advance  their  skills  with  on-going 
education  and,  ultimately,  certifica¬ 
tion  in  at  least  one  or  more  techni¬ 
cal  specialties:  Network 
Management,  Business 
Management  or  Help 
Management. 

That’s  not  all.  The  GCSC 
staff  has  unlimited  access  to 
AT&T  Laboratories,  a  world-class 
technology  “think  tank.” 

“AT&T’s  125  year-old  her¬ 
itage  of  expertise  and  experi¬ 
ence  is  brought  to  bear  in  the 
GCSC,”  said  Caro. 

Lerding-edge  TECHNOLOGY 
RND  IDOLS 

All  managed  services  are  deliv¬ 
ered  via  AT&T’s  Global 
Enterprise  Management  System 
(GEMS),  a  custom-developed 
platform  designed  to  support  a 


wide  variety  of  client  platforms  and 
technologies,  seamlessly  managing 
networks  that  incorporate  equip¬ 
ment  and  services  from  multiple 
vendors. 

The  GEMS  provides  a  real-time 
window  into  the  client’s  network, 
providing  detailed  maps  of  network 
assets,  status  of  work  in  progress, 
and  data  regarding  performance  that 
is  used  for  fault  prevention. 

Sophisticated  tools  and  technol¬ 
ogy  allow  the  GCSC  to  be  both  pre¬ 
dictive  and  proactive. The  network 
technology  platform  continually 
monitors  clients’  networks  for  prob¬ 
lems  or  difficulties  while  simultane¬ 
ously  collecting  and  reporting 
historic  fault  data  and  long-term 
trends. 

This  valuable  information  enables 
each  client’s  GCSC  team  to  suggest 
network  improvements  and  addition¬ 
al  services  to  vastly  improve  network 
performance.  Behind  the  scenes,  the 
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GCSC  uses  reporting  tools  and  an 
automated  work  order  system  to 
ensure  clients  that  their  net¬ 
works  are  maintained,  adminis¬ 
tered  and  managed  quickly  and 
efficiently. 

People,  tools  and  integrat¬ 
ed  client  processes  are  critical 
components  of  the  GCSC  that 
ensure  responsiveness  and  reli¬ 
ability  from  the  mission  critical 
networks  under  management. 
Most  importantly,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  GCSC  are  clear  to 
AT&T  Solutions’  clients:  global 
reach  and  responsive  network 
management  built  on  a  tradition 
of  technical  excellence. 


I 


Special  Advertising 


Section 


CLIENT  SOLUTION:  MCDERMOTT  INTERNATIONAL 

"WE  VIEW  m  RELHTIDNSHIP  Wlffi  Hid 
SOLUTIONS  US  I  COMPLETE  SliCCES." 

John  Ruckert ,  Vice  President  of  Information  Technology ,  McDermott  International 


enterprise  applications. 

But,  prior  to  1996,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  network  was  passe.  It  satisfied 
the  company’s  1 980’s  mainframe 
style  of  computing  but  was  unre¬ 
sponsive  to  the  needs  of  a  I990’s 
client/server  environment. 

A  major  network  upgrade  was 
in  order.  Migration  to  a  sophisticated, 
robust,  bandwidth-on-demand  enter¬ 
prise  network  infrastructure  was 
critical  for  McDermott  to  achieve 
its  corporate  vision  of  being  a  more 
competitive  player,  both  in  the 
immediate  term  and  into  the  21st 
century. 

“It  was  in  the  corporation’s 


1HE  CHALLENGE: 

Powering  Up  for  ire  Future 


McDermott  International  supplies 
the  world  with  power  generation 
systems  and  marine  construction 
services  leveraging  its  50+  locations 
and  24,000  employees  worldwide. 
The  $3.2  billion  corporation  pri¬ 
marily  serves  oil  and  gas  companies, 
electrical  utilities  and  the  U.S.  Navy 
on  a  global  basis.  McDermott  relies 
on  its  international  network  for 
intra-business  communications  and 
business-to-business  communica¬ 
tions  with  clients,  vendors,  suppliers 
and  partners  involving  all  critical 


John  Ruckert,  Vice  President  of  Information 
Technology,  McDermott  International 
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Special  Advertising  Section 


best  interest  to  outsource  our 
network  infrastructure  to  an  orga¬ 
nization  who  made  network  man¬ 
agement  and  services  its  core 
business,”  said  John  Ruckert, Vice 
President  of  Information  Technolo¬ 
gy  at  McDermott  International. 

McDermott’s  direction:  focus 
on  its  core  competencies,  expand 
the  business  and  reduce  operating 
costs  by  outsourcing  non-core 
processes. 


In  a  win  over  major  competitors, 
AT&T  Solutions  was  awarded  a 
five-year,  $30  million  contract  to 
manage  McDermott’s  voice,  data 
and  video  network. 

“AT&T  Solutions  offered  the 
best  cost  proposal  and  professional 
and  technical  expertise  to  manage 
our  network,  do  the  Frame  Relay 
conversion  and  provide  on-going 
network  management  and  support,” 
said  Ruckert. 

AT&T  Solutions’  state-of-the- 
art  Global  Client  Support  Center 
(GCSC),  located  in  Raleigh-Durham, 
N.C.  enhanced  the  deal.  A  visit  by 
McDermott  corporate  decision¬ 
makers  to  the  nerve  center  of 
AT&T  Solutions  assured  them  that 
they  made  the  right  choice. 

The  GCSC  is  a  virtual  net¬ 
working  management  center  that 
brings  together  thousands  of  tech¬ 
nical  professionals  and  the  most 
sophisticated  integrated  tool  sets 
available. 

In  record  time,  AT&T 
Solutions  proved  its  mettle  and 
more.  AT&T  Solutions  met 
McDermott’s  contracted  service 


levels  without  fail,  provided  20% 
cost  improvement  on  voice/data 
WAN  management  and  installed 
new  technology  with  no  significant 
capital  outlay  from  the  client. 

Additional  benefits  are  clear  as 
well:  in  one  case  AT&T  Solutions 
coordinated  the  technical  resources 
of  three  external  vendors  along 
with  its  own  AT&T  Labs  technicians 
to  resolve  an  intermittent  SNA  tim¬ 
ing  problem  affecting  McDermott’s 
frame  relay  network. 

“The  final  resolution  was  a 
software  fix  in  an  external  vendor’s 
equipment  -  which  would  have 
been  essentially  impossible  to  iso¬ 
late  without  AT&T  Solutions’ 
involvement,”  said  Glen  Runyon, 
Director  of  Telecommunications  at 
McDermott  International. 

Today,  AT&T  Solutions  and 
McDermott  are  allies  in  their  com¬ 
mitment  to  McDermott’s  excellence 
and  growth.  Being  flexible  and 
responsive  continues  to  distinguish 
the  AT&T  Solutions  team. 


management,  AT&T  Solutions’ 
complete  networking  services  can 
be  introduced.  And  the  transition 
from  one  to  another  can  be  made 
smoothly. 


AT  A  GLANCE 


COMPANY:  McDermott 
International  —  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana 

BUSINESS:  Powe  r  Generation 
Systems  and  Marine  Construction 
Services 

REVENUE:  $3.2  billion 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES: 

24,000  worldwide 


With  its  global  WAN  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  provider, 
McDermott  can  focus  on  projects 
that  might  otherwise  be  neglected, 
thereby  enriching  its  core  business 
competencies. 

“We  view  our  relationship 
with  AT&T  Solutions  as  a  complete 
success,”  said  Ruckert. 


With  an  infinitely  variable  set 
of  options  and  scalability,  AT&T 
Managed  Network  Solutions  pro¬ 
vides  businesses  with  comprehen¬ 
sive  end-to-end  managed  network 
capabilities. 


AT&T  MANAGED  NETWORK  SOLUTIONS  -  Continued  from  Page  7 
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AT&T  Solutions’  Outsourcing  Practice  helps  its 
clients  identify  and  realize  new  sources  of  prof¬ 
itable  growth.  Backed  by  AT&T  Laboratories’ 
technology  innovations  and  AT&T’s  unmatched 
network  communications  expertise,  AT&T 
Solutions  professionals  introduce,  implement 
and  manage  solutions  that  link  business  strategy, 
people,  clients,  processes,  organization  structures 
and  technology  —  today  and  into  the  future. 

To  receive  more  information... 

I  Call  us  toll-free  at  (888)  223-4791 
I  Fax  us  at  (904)  636-2924 
I  Send  us  an  e-mail  at 
toaction@atijax.attmail.com 

Call  or  send  us  a  note.  Either  way  you’ll  discover 
firsthand  how  AT&T  Solutions  can  help  you  achieve 
competitive  advantage  through  intelligent  networking. 

As  the  world’s  foremost  networking  and  net¬ 
work  management  company,  AT&T  Solutions’ 
Outsourcing  Practice  is  the  ideal  ally  for  Global 
Companies  who  want  to  capture  new  sources 
of  value  in  a  digital  world.  We  deliver  responsive, 
high-performance  networking  that  is  essential 
for  profitability  and  success  —  allowing  our 
client-partners  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
competition  and  win  in  an  ever-changing  elec¬ 
tronic  marketplace. 
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The  more  insight  you  have  into  what  others  are  doing,  the 
better  you  can  plan  and  implement  your  ouin  Internet  policies 

Until  now  there  have  been  relatively  few  accounts  of  Internet  policy  benchmarks  and 
trends. That’s  what  makes  this  “best  practices”  resource  invaluable  to  anyone  who  must 
implement  a  practical  Internet  policy  or  enhance  one  already  in  place. This  report  was 
pre-released  and  beta  tested  by  CIOs  for  clarity  and  completeness. The  result  is  a 
reference  tool  that  you  can  implement  within  days  of  reviewing.  As  a  value-added 
bonus,  a  sample  memo  and  sample  policy  guidelines  have  been  appended  to  the  report. 

Save  $200.  As  a  special  offer  to  CIO  readers,  you  are  invited  to  purchase  “Maximizing 
The  Internet:  Policies,  Procedures  &  Best  Practices”  for  $395. This  is  a  savings  of  $200 
off  the  regular  price. 

“MAXIMIZING  THE  INTERNET:  POLICIES,  PROCEDURES  &  BEST 
PRACTICES”  EXPLORES... 


CIO 


CIO  COMMUNICATIONS.  INC. 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path  •  Framingham.  MA  01701 
(508)872-0080  •  http://www.cio.com 

An  IDG  Company 


□  I'd  like  to  take  advantage  of  the 
special  reader  offer.  Please  send  me 
the  "Maximizing  The  Internet:  Policies, 
Procedures  &  Best  Practices"  study. 

Please  mail  this  order  form  to 
CIO  Communications,  Inc., 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path, 
Framingham,  MA  01701  or 
fax  to  (508)  872-0618. 

□  Please  bill  me.  P.O.# _ 

□  I've  enclosed  a  check  for  $395. 

□  Please  charge  my  credit  card. 

Card  _ 

No. _ 

Exp.  Date _ _ 


What  kinds  of  companies  have  implemented  corporate  Internet  policies  and 
why?  What  do  such  policies  cover?  How  are  they  enforced? 

Who  is  responsible  for  setting  and  enforcing  policy?  What  are  the  challenges 
facing  companies  that  implement  Internet  policies?  How  are  such  policies 
communicated? 

Who  is  responsible  for  designing,  developing,  and  managing  corporate  Web 
sites?  How  are  companies  currently  using  their  Web  sites? 

How  does  annual  revenue  and  size  of  company  affect  Internet  policy  making  and 
procedures?  Are  different  industries  doing  different  things? 

Is  monitoring  effective?  What  sanctions  have  been  imposed  for 
improper  use  of  the  Internet?  HSBafeyg 


Maximizing  the  Internet:  Policies.  Procedures  &  Best  Practices 
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Close  Encounters 

The  most  effective  Web  sites  offer  users  a 
conversation,  not  a  monologue 


BY  SCOTT  Kl RS  N  E  R 


The  Web  is  the  most  conversational  mass  medium 
ever  developed,  yet  the  majority  of  sites  today  do  more  self- 
absorbed  yammering  than  fine-tuned  listening.  If  the  Web  were 
a  cocktail  party,  those  sites  would  be  the  bores  blathering  on 
about  mutual  funds  while  they  block  the  routes  to  the  bar  and 
buffet.  New  technologies  may  change  all  of  that  if  we  use  them  well. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  lot  of  buzz  about  targeted  ads  on  the  Web — 
ads  that  can  be  delivered  to  audiences  likely  to  be  receptive  to  the  mar¬ 
keting  message.  Certainly,  ad  targeting  is  a  big  step  forward,  but  it’s  just 
the  first  step. 

Once  you’ve  convinced  a  user  to  click  into  your  site,  why  would  you 
offer  him  the  same  homogenized  experience  that  you  offer  everyone  else? 
What  if  the  Banana  Republic  site  greeted  its  Floridian  visitors  with  a  home 
page  headline  that  read,  “It’s  98  degrees  in  Miami.  Wouldn’t  you  rather 
be  wearing  our  linen  shorts?”  What  about  an  intranet  that  greeted  sales 
reps  with  an  update  on  their  progress  toward  this  month’s  goals? 

Or  how  about  a  realtor’s  site  that  automatically  produced  a  list 
of  this  weekend’s  open  houses  near  you?  This  kind  of  con 
tent  targeting — a  conversation  between  site  and 
tor — is  coming  soon  to  a  desktop  near  you. 

Online  conversation  like  this,  it  turns 
out,  is  governed  by  the  same  guidelines 
that  govern  cocktail  party  conversa¬ 
tion:  Find  out  whom  you’re  talking  to 
and  what  their  interests  are  before  you 
launch  into  that  scintillating  monologue 
about  your  last  trip  to  Pensacola.  A  new 
wave  of  technologies  from  companies 
like  Net  Perceptions  Inc.,  Open  Ses¬ 
ame,  Firefly  Network  Inc.  and  Art 
Technology  Group  Inc.  are  making 
this  kind  of  responsiveness  a  reality. 

At  the  simplest  level,  every  time  you 
click  on  a  link  or  type  a  URL,  you’re  cre¬ 
ating  information  that  a  site  could  use  to  strike  up  a  chat.  Whenever 
a  Web  browser  asks  a  server  for  a  page,  it  sends  out  a  set  of  “envi¬ 
ronment  variables.”  These  variables  include  information  about  the 
type  of  browser  you’re  using  (who  makes  it  and  what  version  it  is), 
the  operating  system  you’re  using  and  the  Internet  service  provider 
you're  using.  But  even  though  the  environment  variables  get  sent  to 
a  Web  server  any  time  you  ask  for  a  page,  most  sites  just  ignore  them, 
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collecting  the  data  only  for  the  most 
basic  analysis  purposes,  such  as  figur¬ 
ing  out  what  percentage  of  users  come 
in  from  America  Online  Inc. 

Simple  scripts  can  be  written  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  environment  variables  and  offer 
more  focused  experiences  to  Web  visi¬ 
tors.  A  company  that  caters  to  a  small 
number  of  important  customers  could 
program  its  server  to  recognize  those 
customers,  direct  them  to  a  special  page 
(“Welcome,  valued  customers  from 
Consolidated  Amalgamated  Inc.!”)  and 
perhaps  even  offer  special  discounts. 

Another  type  of  passive  personaliza¬ 
tion  involves  observing  a  user’s  actions 
and  making  assumptions  about  his  or  her 
interests.  You  can  see  a  rudimentary  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  by  going  to  Yahoo  and  typ¬ 
ing  in  the  word  “sex.”  The  search  engine 
assumes  that  you  are  a  dirty-trench-coat 
type  rather  than  a  researcher  from  the 
Kinsey  Institute  and  displays  ads  for  pom 
sites.  For  a  more  sophisticated  demon¬ 
stration  of  ad  targeting 
based  on  a  user’s 


actions,  visit  wunv. 
atg.com/demos/ 
dating-service/.  Developed 
by  Art  Technology  Group,  this 
personality  test  uses  humor  to  pigeonhole 
users  into  particular  “types”  (sporty  or 
geeky,  for  example)  based  on  a  series  of 
clicks  and  delivers  appropriate  ads. 

This  kind  of  observational  customiza¬ 
tion  could  also  be  used  to  improve  a  site’s 

http://www.cio.com 
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Data  Warehouse 


See  what  the  SAS  Data  Warehouse  — 

the  Data  Warehousing  Product  of  the  Year 
for  two  years  running  —  does  for  your 


Smart  business 
decisions. 

Even  smarter 
investment. 

A  recent  International  Data  Corporation  (IDC) 
study  of  organizations  that  have  implemented  data 
warehouses  reveals  an  average  three-year  Return  on 
Investment  of  401%! 

And  you’ll  find  there’s  no  better  choice  for 
reaping  similar  rewards  than  the  SAS  Data  Warehouse. 
Here's  what  two  companies  featured  in  the  IDC  study 
have  to  say: 

LTV  Steel  Company  ROI=16,995% 

As  the  third  largest  steel  operator  in  the  U.S., 
they’ve  been  using  SAS  software  for  data  warehousing 
since  long  before  the  term  was  coined.  According  to 
Senior  Statistician  Robert  Scharl,  “SAS  software  is 
THE  element  of  our  data  warehousing  solution.  It  beat 
everything  else  for  data  retrieval. .  .and  it  would  have 
cost  us  maybe  a  half  million  dollars  to  bring  something 
else  in  for  a  data  warehousing  system.” 

Phillips  Petroleum  Company  Norway  ROI=151% 

As  a  leader  in  the  high-stakes  oil  and  gas  industry, 
Phillips  Petroleum  relies  on  its  SAS  Data  Warehouse  for 
an  up-to-date  picture  of  company  health  and  safety  trends. 
“With  the  help  of  data  warehousing,  we  have  an  overview 
of  all  the  'criticality'  factors  involved  in  the  daily  operation 
of  oil  producing  platforms,"  says  Incident  Analyst  P3I 
Navestad.  “In  addition,  historical  data  makes  a  great 
contribution  to  cost-efficient  design  and  redesign  of  our 
facilities.  This  knowledge  tells  us  which  preventive 
measures  are  most  effective  for  increasing  revenue  and 
profitability.  Quite  simply,  our  SAS  Data  Warehouse  helps 
to  reduce  injuries  and  saves  money." 


bottom  line.  Visit  us  at  www.sas.com/dw 

or  give  us  a  call  for  your  free  CD  demo. 

Visit  us  in  booth  #4849  at  Networld  +  Interop,  October  8-10. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


E-mail:  cio@sas.com  www.sas.com/dw  919.677.8200  In  Canada  1.800.363.8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc  Copyright  ©  1997  by  SAS  Institute  Inc 
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navigation.  An  online  travel  agency  might 
notice  that  you  often  conduct  searches  for 
the  lowest  airfare  between  San  Francisco 
and  New  York  and  might  begin  putting  a 
text  link  on  its  front  page  every  time  you 
return,  reading,  “Click  here  for  today’s 
lowest  fares  from  SFO  to  JFK.”  Jeet  Singh, 
president  of  Art  Technology  Group,  takes 
things  a  step  further,  theorizing  about 
entire  Web  sites  redesigned  on  the  fly  for 
specific  users:  “What  if  you  have  a  very 
heterogeneous  user  population,  neither  all 
conservative  nor  all  grunge  kids?  You 
could  have  a  universal  service  that  looked 
highly  personalized.  The  product  would 
be  the  same,  but  it  would  be  tailored  to 
the  desires  of  the  user,  like  low  bandwidth 
versus  high  bandwidth  or  big  type  for 
senior  citizens.” 

Making  educated  guesses  about  the 
type  of  content  that  will  appeal  to  a 
viewer  has  its  limitations.  For  one,  you 
can  gather  only  the  sort  of  information 
you  might  be  able  to  observe  about  some¬ 
one  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room  at  a  cocktail  party.  Rather  than  sim¬ 
ply  make  assumptions  about  users,  why 
not  ask  them  a  few  questions?  The  cock¬ 
tail  party  equivalent  would  be  the  “Where 
are  you  from?”  opener — gathering  a  bit 
of  background  in  order  to  start  a  con¬ 
versation  that  will  interest  all  parties.  A 
custom  news  site  like  My  Yahoo  (my. 
yahoo.com),  for  example,  asks  you  to 
fill  out  a  form  indicating  what  cities 
you’d  like  to  get  weather  forecasts  from, 
what  stocks  you’d  like  to  watch  and 
what  sports  teams  you  want  to  follow. 
The  result:  a  highly  individualized,  con¬ 
stantly  updated  news  page  that  filters 
through  thousands  of  stories  to  deliver 
only  those  relevant  to  you.  A  corporate 
intranet  could  use  similar  technology  to 
help  customer  service  reps  customize  a 
Web  page  that  would  keep  them  up-to- 
date  on  just  those  product  lines  they 
were  responsible  for. 

Even  more  intriguing  is  software,  from 
such  companies  as  Net  Perceptions  and 
Firefly,  which  doesn’t  so  much  ask  users 
to  provide  a  detailed  resume  of  interests 
as  to  teach  the  software  what  they  like 
and  dislike.  This  gets  around  one  of  the 
drawbacks  of  active  personalization, 
which  is  that  users  must  typically  key  in 
pages  of  data  about  their  interests  before 
getting  to  the  pages  tailored  just  for  them. 
Visit  Firefly’s  site  (www.firefly.com),  tell 


it  a  little  about  your  tastes  in  music  or 
movies.  Soon,  it’s  able  to  recommend 
bands  you’ll  like  or  movies  you’ll  enjoy. 

One  drawback  to  this  kind  of  active 
personalization,  however,  is  that  users 
must  provide  information  about  their  in¬ 
terests  to  each  site  they  visit.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal's  Personal  Edition  cannot 


peek  at  the  preferences  you’ve  indicated 
to  My  Yahoo.  Not  only  are  there  techno¬ 
logical  hurdles  to  sharing  personal  infor¬ 
mation  between  sites,  but  there  are  ethical 
ones  as  well.  How  can  the  user  prevent  a 
site  like  one  that  provides  health  infor¬ 
mation  from  trading  his  personal  infor¬ 
mation  to  another  site  such  as  a  pharma¬ 
ceutical  company  marketing  a  new  drug? 

A  new  Web  protocol,  the  Open  Pro¬ 
filing  Standard,  aims  to  make  it  easier  for 
consumers  to  control  the  information  they 
give  to  Web  sites  and  also  easier  for  Web 
sites  to  conduct  conversations  with  their 
visitors  without  invading  their  privacy. 
OPS  would  function  like  a  name  tag  worn 
at  a  party.  You’d  have  a  file  on  your  com¬ 
puter  that  you  control  and  manage,  that 
could  contain  any  type  of  information 
about  you — where  you  live,  what  you  do, 
what  your  travel  plans  or  hobbies  are.  As 
you  visited  Web  sites,  they  could  use  this 
information  to  provide  a  customized 
experience.  Unless,  of  course,  you  didn’t 
want  them  to  see  any  portion  of  your  pro¬ 
file,  in  which  case  you  could  mask  it. 

There  are  a  few  key  differences  be¬ 
tween  OPS  and  cookie  technology.  First, 
users  have  very  little  control  over  the 
information  stored  in  cookies,  which  are 
pretty  much  a  take-it-or-leave-it  proposi¬ 
tion:  You  can  delete  them  or  refuse  to 
accept  them,  but  that’s  about  it.  It’s  also 
nearly  impossible  for  one  site  to  use  the 
information  recorded  in  a  cookie  handed 
out  by  another  site.  For  example,  the  Ben 
&  Jerry’s  site  may  record  the  fact  that  my 
favorite  flavor  is  Cherry  Garcia.  When  I 
visit  the  Stop  &  Shop  Web  site,  it’d  be  nice 
if  the  grocer  could  inform  me  that  my 
favorite  flavor  is  on  sale,  but  Stop  &  Shop 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  read  Ben  &  Jerry’s 
cookie.  With  OPS,  that  will  change.  If  I 
choose  to  reveal  my  affinity  for  Cherry 


Garcia  to  Stop  &  Shop,  it  would  be  able 
to  market  to  me  more  effectively. 

While  OPS  will  help  users  control 
their  own  information,  Web  sites  should 
still  draft  privacy  policies  that  indicate 
how  they  will  use  data  about  visitors. 
The  New  York  Times,  for  example,  re¬ 
cently  added  a  “Privacy  Info”  link  to  its 


front  page  that  jumps  directly  to  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  publication’s  policies  gov¬ 
erning  user  profiles,  including  the  cardi¬ 
nal  rule:  Don’t  name  names. 

Two  of  the  key  components  of  con¬ 
versation  on  the  Web  are  control  of  per¬ 
sonal  information  by  the  user  and  clear 
privacy  policies.  The  third,  according  to 
Firefly  Communications  Director  Ted 
Kamionek,  is  value  exchange.  “In  order 
to  retain  customers  and  keep  people  com¬ 
ing  back,  you  need  to  add  value  to  all  the 
information  that  people  give  you,”  he 
says.  “They’ll  keep  providing  informa¬ 
tion  as  long  as  you  keep  delivering  value.” 

Over  the  coming  year,  expect  to  see  a 
new  generation  of  conversational  Web 
sites  that  not  only  respect  your  privacy 
but  offer  a  dynamic  experience  with 
each  visit.  Conversational  sites  will  build 
on  some  services  that  exist  on  today’s 
Web.  Virtual  bookstore  Amazon.com 
Inc.,  for  example,  has  a  service  called 
Eyes.  By  telling  Amazon  what  authors  or 
subjects  you  care  about,  you  can  receive 
e-mail  notifications  when  relevant  new 
books  are  released.  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Ex- 
pedia  travel  service  will  remember  what 
airline  routes  you  travel  regularly  and 
keep  you  apprised  of  the  cheapest  fares. 
And  smart  Web  site  operators  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  the  advantages  of  know¬ 
ing  their  customers  and  supplying  them 
with  relevant  content.  Before  long,  sites 
that  spit  out  undifferentiated  HTML 
pages  to  all  their  visitors  will  suffer  the 
same  fate  as  the  bores  at  the  cocktail 
party:  They’ll  be  relegated  to  the  side¬ 
lines,  cast  aside  by  people  looking  for 
more  gratifying  conversations.  BE! 

Scott  Kirsner  writes  about  technology 
and  business.  He  can  be  reached  at 
kirsner@worldnet.att.net. 


Rather  than  simply  make  assumptions  about  users, 
why  not  ask  them  a  few  questions? 
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Everything  your  company  needs  to  succeed  probably 
exists  on  someone’s  desktop.  If  you  could  just  share  those 
insights  with  everyone. 

With  Net-It  Central,  now  you  can. 

Anyone  can  now  share  ANY  desktop  document 
using  your  intranet.  That  includes:  spreadsheets,  memos, 
illustrations,  letters,  even  PowerPoint'”  presentations 
(including  transitions).  And  Net-It  Central  retains  all 
the  original  formatting  and  layout,  so  the  author's 
intent  is  also  shared. 

More  important,  those  who  need  the  insight,  don't 
need  the  original  applications,  any  plug-ins,  or  any  client 
software.  In  fact,  Net-It  Central  shares  documents  using 
your  existing  systems:  browsers,  network,  servers,  even 
your  security  set-up. 

Even  better,  Net-It  Central  automatically  updates  the 
shared  documents  on  the  intranet,  when  the  originals  are 
updated.  It  also  adds  navigation  controls  and  a  standard 
look-and-feel,  so  viewing  the  documents  is  as  easy  as 
sharing  them. 

If  you  need  to  share  all  the  good  ideas  your  company 
has  already  had,  clone  them  with  Net-It  Central.  Call 
415-551-0646,  or  see  for  yourself  at  www.net-it.com. 


Net-It  Software 
Corporation 

Document  sharing  for  the  intranet 

Net-It  Software  Corporation 
1550  Bryant  Street,  Second  Floor 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

Telephone:  1-415-551-0646  Fax:  1-415-551-0678 
E-mail:  info@net-it.com  Web  Site:  www.net-it.com 


PowerPoint  is  a  Trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 

Net-It,  the  Net-It  logo,  and  jDoc  are  trademarks  of  Net-It  Software  Corporation. 


so  clone  their  expertise. 


Net-It  Central  lets  you  share 
any  insight  in  any  document 
using  your  intranet. 


What  would 


IT  TAKE  TO 
STRETCH 
YOUR  IDEA  OF 
A  NETWORK 

Computer? 

If  you  think  a  network  computer 
isn’t  much  more  than  an  inexpensive 
way  to  reach  Java' and  Web  apps, 
you’re  right.  Unless  you’re  talking 
about  a  Tektronix* Business  NC. 
Unlike  other  NCs,  ours  are  a  bit  more, 
...urn,  elastic.  Because  they  also 
support  access  to  PC,  legacy,  and 
UNIX* applications.  Not  to  mention 
high-speed  100Base-TX  networking 
and  full-motion  video— for  things 
like  desktop  employee  training 
and  animated  assembly  instructions 
at  manufacturing  plants— as  well  as 
anything  you  might  be  planning  for 
tomorrow.  Even  if  it  is  outside  the  box. 
See,  if  you  can  dream  it  up,  we've 
got  a  way  to  get  you  there. 

To  expand  your  definition 
of  what  a  network  computer 
can  do,  call  1-800-547-8949, 
and  press  1  for  sales,  or  visit 
www.tek.com/VND 


Tektronix 
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Looking  Both  Ways 

Two  views  on  policies  that  govern  Internet 
use  at  work 


The  Employer  Perspective 

BY  WAYNE  D.  BENNETT 

IT  IS  A  WIDELY  HELD  MISBELIEF  THAT  INTERNET  USE  HAS  Ex¬ 
ploded  so  quickly  and  is  so  fundamentally  different  from  what 
came  before  it  that  new  laws  and  business  models  are  required.  It 
is  true  that  many  companies  do  not  yet  have  sections  of  their  em¬ 
ployee  policy  manuals  dedicated  to  Internet  use.  But  pre-Internet 
statutes,  case  law  and  employee  policy  manuals  state  well-established 
rules  concerning  workplace  policies,  employee  rights  and  employer- 
employee  relations  that  can  easily  be  applied  to  Internet  use. 

Employee  manuals  should  certainly  be  updated  to  apply  specifically 
to  the  Internet,  but  a  little  common  sense  is  needed — not  new  rules. 

As  in  the  case  of  so  many  Internet  controversies,  what  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  current  concern  over  employee  Internet  use  is  not  new  technol¬ 
ogy  in  need  of  new  regulations.  Rather,  the  new  technology  provides  a 
new  context  for  old  controversies.  For  example,  as  soon  as  the  Internet 
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became  a  household  phrase,  media  re¬ 
ports  started  describing  Internet-based 
bombings  as  if  the  bombs  were  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  Internet.  What  they 
meant  was  that  the  information  used  in 
constructing  bombs  was  available  via  the 
Internet.  But  the  same  information  has 
been  available  for  years  in  a  free  pamphlet 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Yet  the  Internet  serves  as  a  way  for  those 
who  would  restrict  free  speech  to  take  a 
whack  at  a  communications  medium. 

The  people  who  object  to  long- 
established  rules  in  the  physical  world 
see  the  Internet  as  a  way  to  raise  anew 
the  same  arguments  that  have  generally 
failed  in  commercial  settings.  This  time, 
the  cry  invoked  by  such  people  seems 
to  be  the  management  fiction  known  to 
Dilbert  fans  everywhere  as  “employee 
empowerment.” 

Before  the  Internet,  there  has  always 
been  a  risk  of  an  employee  speaking  or 
writing  on  behalf  of  the  employer  when, 
in  actuality,  the  statement  was  not 
authorized.  Has  there  ever  been  a  doubt 
that  if  anyone  outside  the  company  rea¬ 
sonably  relied  on  the  statement,  the 
employer  would  be  liable? 

If  you  regularly  stood  by  the  water 
cooler  for  an  hour  talking  about  last 
night’s  ballgame,  you  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  issue  came  up  during  a  per¬ 
formance  review.  You  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  water  cooler  was  suddenly 
moved  to  a  spot  right  outside  your  su¬ 
pervisor’s  office.  In  a  similar  vein,  why 
should  anyone  question  the  employer’s 
right  to  monitor  your  access  to  ESPN 
SportsZone  via  the  Internet?  Employers 
have  been  checking  phone  logs  for  years 
to  curb  abuses;  let’s  not  revisit  the  argu¬ 
ments  again  as  to  why  it  is  justifiable. 

If  you  tell  racist  or  sexist  jokes  in 
the  office,  everyone  readily  agrees 
that  the  problem  must  be  ad¬ 
dressed  promptly.  Why?  Leaving 
aside  for  a  moment  that  the  be¬ 
havior  is  wrong  and  often  illegal,  an 
employer  must  act.  Otherwise,  the  com¬ 
pany  can  be  accused  of  tolerating  or  even 
promoting  a  hostile  work  environment. 
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Today,  every  flight  is  a  connecting  flight.  Behind  an  airports  passengers  and  cargo  are  endless  streams  of  voices 
and  data  connected  and  moved  by  sophisticated  communications  networks.  Because  we  see  these  high-speed 
networks  as  logical  extensions  of  electronic  connectors,  AMP  plays  an  important  role  in  this  unseen,  but  critical 
process.  You  11  see  AMP  innovation  in  our  networking  products,  which  include  cabling,  network  interface  cards, 
hubs,  transceivers,  fiber  optics,  copper  and  wireless  systems.  Just  as  important,  you’ll  also  see  it  in  the  way  we  inte¬ 
grate  diese  technologies,  to  help  bring  our  customers  greater  connectivity,  higher  bandwidth,  lower  maintenance 
costs  and  a  longer  useful  life  for  their  networks.  You  may  never  think  of  an  airport  as  a  “connector.  ''  But  the  net¬ 
works  that  control  your  city’s  air  traffic,  finances,  and  communications  will  work  better  because  we  do. 


AMP  Incorporated  Contact  your  regional  center:  USA  1-800-522-6752.  Canada  905-470-4425. 
Europe.  Middle  East.  Africa  +44  1753  676800  Singapore  65-482031 1 


www.amp.com  AMP  and  Connecting  at  a  Higher  level  are  trademarks 
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The  same  improper  joke  may  exist  in 
your  e-mail  file  and  you  may  share  it  with 
1 ,000  of  your  closest  friends.  If  the  joke 
is  printed  by  a  co-worker  and  is  seen  by 
yet  another  co-worker  who  is  offended, 
the  careers  of  the  jokesters  can  be  mea¬ 
sured  with  an  egg  timer.  But  what  of  the 
employer?  By  failing  to  monitor  e-mail 
(or  at  least  reserving  the  right  to  do  so), 
the  employer  may  well  be  seen  as  liable. 
Morgan  Stanley  was  sued  by  employees 
for  discrimination  following  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  racial  jokes  on  the  company’s 
e-mail  system.  While  the  suit  was  dis¬ 
missed,  the  court  indicated  that  a  signifi¬ 
cant  basis  for  dismissal  was  that  only  one 
e-mail  message  was  involved.  However, 
a  pattern  of  such  e-mails  containing  racial 
slurs  would  cause  a  hostile  environment 
exactly  as  if  such  slurs  were  spoken. 

Before  the  Internet,  we  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  compromise  confidential  mate¬ 
rial  nor  use  the  intellectual  property  of 
others  without  acquiring  a  license.  Once 
that  license  was  acquired,  we  could  not 
distribute  the  intellectual  property  of  oth¬ 
ers  without  permission.  Today,  we  can 
break  those  rules  more  quickly  on  the 
Internet.  Employers  are  naturally  a  little 
worried,  particularly  because  infractions 
can  occur  without  physically  shipping 
anything  out  of  the  office  or  making  a 
phone  call  that  could  be  overheard  in  the 
office.  Again,  the  legal  rule  is  clear:  Em¬ 
ployers  will  be  held  responsible  for  their 
employees’  behavior  with  some  fairly 
narrow  exceptions. 

Employees  are  aware  of  their  rights  as 
they  relate  to  speaking  for  their  employ¬ 
ers,  privacy  within  the  office  and  use  of 
intellectual  property.  A  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  have  never  liked  these  rules,  but 
they  tolerate  them  because  they  are  quite 
necessary  for  employers.  In  addition,  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  employees  of  the  rules  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  prerequisite  for  getting  a  pay- 
check.  Then  comes  the  Internet  and  these 
same  folks  believe  that  all  prior  bets  are 
off  leaving  matters  open  to  debate  again. 

What  should  employers  do?  For  clar¬ 
ity,  employee  policy  manuals  should  be 
expanded  to  include  specific  reference  to 
the  Internet.  Employees  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  employer’s  monitoring 
rights  as  to  all  manner  of  media  and 
modes  of  transmission  (voice,  fax,  hard 
copy,  Internet,  etc.),  and  storage  (disk, 
file  cabinets,  desks,  etc.).  As  a  condition 


of  employment,  some  employers  insist 
that  employees  acknowledge  these  em¬ 
ployer  rights  in  writing.  Whether  a  writ- 

New  technology  provides 
a  new  context  for  old 
controversies. 

ten  acknowledgment  is  appropriate  in 
your  company  depends  on  the  state  in 
which  your  company  operates  as  well  as 
several  other  factors. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  CIO,  em¬ 
ployee  Internet  use  is  but  one  of  several 
IT-related  issues  that  need  to  be  balanced 
between  a  Burger  King  “have  it  your 
way”  type  service  and  some  predictable 
degree  of  uniformity.  It  is  not  unfair,  for 
example,  to  insist  that  IT  staff  check  all 
new  executable  files  downloaded  from 
the  Internet  for  viruses  prior  to  use  on  the 
company  system.  This  may  be  viewed  as 
encroaching  upon  the  free  flow  of  ideas 
in  the  Internet  village,  but  it’s  the  CIO 
who  will  have  to  answer  for  the  devas¬ 
tating  results  of  a  virus.  As  such,  this  level 
of  alleged  employee  disempowerment  is 


justifiable,  and  it’s  acceptable  if  properly 
explained  to  employees. 

Do  your  employees  generally  shape 
your  employee  policies?  If  not,  don’t  in¬ 
sult  your  employees — and  set  the  stage  for 
your  company  to  revolt — by  soliciting 
employee  views.  If  you  do  so  and  your 
employees  overwhelmingly  determine 
that  unfettered  Internet  access  is  the  best 
way  to  go,  what  will  you  do  then? 

Employee  policies  are  generally  devel¬ 
oped  by  top  management  with  input  from 
the  human  resources  department  as  well 
as  from  attorneys.  If  you  do  solicit  em¬ 
ployee  opinions,  be  sure  to  have  your  hu¬ 
man  resources  manager  or  your  attorney 
explain  to  employees  the  legal  backdrop 
against  which  the  company’s  policies  will 
be  measured.  Do  this  before  soliciting 
employee  opinions.  If  employees  know, 
for  example,  that  e-mail  circulated  inter¬ 
nally  could  expose  the  company  to  liabil¬ 
ity,  they  are  somewhat  less  likely  to  insist 
that  e-mail  remain  unmonitored. 


Wayne  D.  Bennett  is  a  partner  at  Bing¬ 
ham  Dana  &  Gould  LLP,  a  law  firm  in 
Boston.  He  can  be  reached  at  bennettw 
@bingham.com. 


The  Employee  Perspective 

BY  LORI  FENA 

IN  THE  THREE  YEARS  DURING  WHICH  THE  INTERNET  HAS  GAINED  Popu¬ 
larity,  there  have  been  several  important  legal  cases  governing  its  use.  Most 
notably,  the  Supreme  Court  in  Reno  v.  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  ruled 
in  June  that  indecent  communication  on  the  Internet  is  protected  under  the 
First  Amendment. 

Still,  the  use  of  the  Internet  has  exploded  faster  than  society  has  enacted  laws  to 
deal  with  it.  A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  American  Management  Association 
revealed  that  90  percent  of  companies  surveyed  provide  employees  various  levels 
of  Internet  access,  yet  only  50  percent  have  plans  relating  to  employee  Internet  use. 
And  a  recent  article  in  Across  the  Board ,  a  publication  of  the  New  York-based 
research  association,  The  Conference  Board,  reported  that  employees  spend  an 
average  of  90  minutes  each  day  visiting  sites  unrelated  to  their  jobs. 

It  is  imperative  for  companies  to  create  and  communicate  policies  regarding 
employee  use.  Without  written  policy  in  place,  employers  are  leaving  themselves 
vulnerable  to  liability  from  third  parties  and  misuse  by  employees. 

Most  companies  that  provide  Internet  access  to  employees  have  more  written  on 
the  corporate  dress  code  than  about  Internet  usage.  And  while  open  collars  may 
cause  a  few  eyebrows  to  raise,  chances  are  they  won’t  land  anyone  in  court.  The 
Internet,  on  the  other  hand,  can  engender  legal  problems  involving  privacy,  security, 
productivity  and  responsibility  issues. 

What  precautions  should  management  take  to  protect  the  privacy  of  employ¬ 
ees?  Should  an  e-mail  administrator  read  employees’  messages  without  warning? 
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WITH  THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  TESTING  SOLUTION  FOR  PACKAGED  APPLICATIONS 
Testing  the  real  world  performance  of  your  SAP,  PeopleSoft,  Baan  or  Oracle  applications  is  crucial.  Which  calls  for  Mercury 
Interactive.  We  offer  the  most  comprehensive  suite  of  tools  to  measure  the  performance,  functionality  and  scalability  of  packaged 
applications.  Combined  with  our  relationships  with  systems  integrators  and  our  own  consulting,  you  will  deploy  first  quality 
applications,  first  time  around.  Save  time.  And  control  costs.  That's  why  40%*  of  the  testing  tools  in  use 
are  from  Mercury  Interactive.  For  a  dose  of  reality,  visit  us  at  www.merc-int.com/cosap/. 


mercuru 

interactive! 

DEPLOY  WITH  CONFIDENCE 
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And  most  important,  why  have  compa¬ 
nies  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  Internet 
policies? 

Without  a  sound  legal  framework, 
many  companies  aren’t  sure  where  to  be¬ 
gin.  Privacy  laws,  for  example,  lag  so  far 
behind  Internet  technology  that  employ¬ 
ers  are  wary  about  making  rules  that 
monitor  and  audit  employee  Internet 
and  e-mail  use. 

Corporate  managers  need  to  create 
sound  policies  that  take  into  account  the 
liability  aspect  of  the  Internet  as  well  as 
its  empowerment  aspect.  A  helpful  first 
step  to  creating  an  Internet  policy  is 
putting  together  a  cross-departmental 
team.  Senior  staff  from  the  human  re¬ 
sources  and  legal  departments  can  ad¬ 
dress  the  liability  issues.  Management 
from  marketing  and  strategic  planning 
can  provide  input  about  the  best  ways  to 
harness  the  Internet  for  enhancing  the 
knowledge  and  skills  of  employees. 
System  administrators  from  the  IS 
department  will  probably  know  best 
which  technologies  to  select  that  improve 
security  and  efficiency. 

Once  a  policy  is  created,  companies 
need  to  make  people  aware  of  it.  Publish 
the  policy  online,  deliver  it  via  e-mail  and 
print  it  in  the  employee  handbook. 

All  too  often,  companies  just  look  at 
the  Internet  as  a  liability  or  productivity 
issue  without  examining  its  empower¬ 
ment  aspects.  Many  employers  keep  tabs 
on  e-mail  and  Internet  use  with  moni¬ 
toring  or  auditing  software.  When  an  em¬ 
ployee  is  using  company  equipment 
and/or  is  on  company  time,  the  employer 
has  the  right  to  conduct  such  monitor¬ 
ing  activities.  Employers  can  even  search 
through  employees’  desk  drawers.  Yet, 
just  because  companies  can  monitor  their 
employees  doesn’t  mean  they  should. 
The  best  Internet  policy  will  balance  the 
privacy  concerns  of  individuals  with  the 
interests  of  the  company. 

Monitoring  the  Web  can  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  knowing  where  employees 
are  surfing  as  well  as  which  sites  are 
most  useful.  But  doing  so  without  issu¬ 
ing  a  written  notice  or  label  upfront  will 
probably  anger  employees,  harming 
company  morale  and  productivity.  Any 
privacy  law  in  the  future  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tain  a  component  requiring  some  form 
of  notice,  so  it’s  a  good  idea  for  employ¬ 
ers  to  include  such  an  aspect  now. 


Management  should  develop  a  coher¬ 
ent  privacy  policy  regarding  e-mail  and 
should  put  employees  on  notice.  Even  if 
the  policy  is  to  read  all  employee  e-mail, 
the  employee  will  know  not  to  use  the 
company  account  for  personal  matters. 
The  policy  should  reflect  real  needs,  not 
just  nosiness.  For  example,  the  R&D 
department  may  have  very  important 
trade  secrets  that  warrant  close  e-mail 
monitoring,  while  the  e-mail  box  of  the 
company  receptionist  may  never  give 


The  best  Internet  policy 
will  balance  the 
privacy  concerns  of 
individuals  with  the 
interests  of  the  company. 


cause  for  any  kind  of  monitoring  unless 
the  company  is  made  aware  of  com¬ 
plaints  of  sexually  harassing  messages. 
In  most  settings  constant  surveillance  of 
e-mail  is  overkill. 

However,  a  written  notice  may  be  a 
turnoff  for  many  employees.  In  the  high- 
tech  world  where  the  market  for  knowl¬ 
edge  workers  is  at  a  premium,  the  last 
thing  an  employer  wants  to  do  is  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  ability  to  attract  great  people. 

A  policy  that  spells  out  specifically 
what  kinds  of  messages  will  be  permit¬ 
ted  on  the  e-mail  system  and  what  kinds 
of  Web  sites  can  be  visited  on  the  Inter¬ 
net  should  accompany  any  monitoring 
system.  For  example,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  clear 
and  concise  policy  stating  that  the  e- 
mail  system  and  the  Internet  can  be  used 
only  for  conducting  USDA  business.  If 
any  employees  use  e-mail  to  post  per¬ 
sonal  messages,  company  officials  should 
encourage  them  to  establish  their  own 
e-mail  account. 

Managers  may  be  concerned  about 
the  Internet’s  potential  to  sap  employee 
productivity,  and  there  have  certainly 
been  recent  examples  of  excessive  surf¬ 
ing.  But  monitoring  is  not  the  only  way 
to  discourage  employees  from  visiting 
non-business-related  sites. 

A  woman  who  is  responsible  for  cre¬ 
ating  her  company’s  Internet  policy  dis¬ 
covered  that  ESPN  SportsZone  was  the 


most  popular  site  among  employees;  she 
published  a  list  of  the  most  frequently 
visited  sites.  Employees  realized  that  the 
few  minutes  of  recreational  surfing  they 
did  each  day  collectively  added  up  to  a 
lot  of  wasted  time.  And  they  also  recog¬ 
nized  that  a  strict  policy  of  monitoring 
would  be  enacted  if  they  didn’t  cut  back. 

Managers  concerned  about  produc¬ 
tivity  need  not  turn  to  detailed  monitor¬ 
ing.  Ail  they  need  do  is  look  at  the  output 
of  employees.  Do  they  get  their  jobs  done 
in  the  time  frame  they  are  supposed  to?  Is 
the  quality  up  to  par?  When  it  comes  to 
wasting  time,  there  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  surfing  the  Internet  or  reading 
comic  books  at  the  office.  Employers  are 
well  within  their  rights  to  take  disciplinary 
action.  Yet  managers  seem  to  think  the  In¬ 
ternet  presents  a  new  and  particularly 
insidious  way  to  slack  off  at  work.  This  is 
probably  more  hype  than  fact. 

Managers  should  also  keep  in  mind 
the  productivity  gains  made  possible  by 
the  Internet.  What  is  it  worth  to  enable 
employees  to  quickly  access  market  in¬ 
formation  or  gather  competitive  data? 
Such  opportunities  far  outweigh  the 
negative  uses,  such  as  visiting  recre¬ 
ational  sites,  especially  if  employer  rules 
and  expectations  are  clearly  set  forth  in 
company  policy. 

An  Internet  policy  should  include 
everything  from  the  adoption  and  use  of 
technology,  such  as  firewalls  and  encryp¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  training  issues.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  any  Internet  policy  should  have 
clauses  concerning  responsibility  and  edi¬ 
torial  control.  The  policy  should  define 
who  gets  to  “talk”  for  the  company  and 
who  gets  to  edit  content.  While  the  recent 
Communications  Decency  Act  ruling 
permits  indecent  speech  via  the  Internet, 
employers  can  still  be  sued  for  sexual 
harassment  or  discrimination  by  employ¬ 
ees  if  the  material  fits  the  legal  definition 
of  these  terms  and  the  company  can  be 
shown  to  be  negligent. 

Establishing  an  Internet  policy  to 
manage  employee  Web  use  needs  to  be 
a  corporate  priority.  Sitting  on  the  side¬ 
lines  waiting  for  legal  precedents  is  not 
a  winning  strategy. 

Lori  Fena  is  the  executive  director  of  the 
Electronic  Frontier  Foundation  in  San 
Francisco.  She  can  be  reached  at  lori 
@eff.org.  EE3 
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Driving  Business  Performance 
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r  magine  getting  crucial 
information  to  every- 

_ one — viewable  from 

bat  every  perspective — at 
any  level  of  detail. 
Without  praying  for 
miracles.  Arbor'  Essbase^ 
is  the  powerful  OLAP 
server  that  lets  you 
deploy  an  entire  multi- 


your  data  warehouse.  In 
days,  not  months. 

Now  you  can  create  a 
server-based  system  that  is 
easy  to  define  and  maintain. 
So  your  customers  can 
choose  the  information 
they  need — using  the 
tools  they  already  know. 
Spreadsheets,  browsers, 


Stay  ahead  of  your 
customers’  growing 
need  for  information. 

Call  Arbor  Software 

TODAY  AND  ARRANGE  FOR 
YOUR  FREE  WORKSHOP. 

In  just  three  days,  you’ll 
have  a  working  model  up 
and  running.  Your  site. 


Arbor  Software  •  800-858-1666  ext.  6000  •  Web  site:  www.arborsoft.com/cio 


©Copyright  1997.  .Arbor  and  Essbase  are  registered  trademarks  of  Arbor  Software  Corporation,  1344  Crossman  Ave.,  Sunnyvale,  CA  94089,  408-744-9500  ext.  6000. 
Photo  Credit:  Scala/Art  Resource,  NY.  Michelangelo  Buonarroti.  The  Creation  of  Adam:  detail  of  the  hands  of  God  and  Adam.  Sistine  Chapel,  Vatican  Palace,  Vatican  State. 


FORGING  PROFITABLE  RELATIONSHIPS  ONLINE 


CUSTOMER  INTERFACE 


Customer-Colored 

Glasses 

As  the  Web  moves  from  something  to  be 
mastered  to  something  with  real  business 
value,  we  revisit  some  fundamentals 

BY  JIM  STERNE 


MY  AREA  OF  EXPERTISE  IS  MARKETING,  AND,  FOR  BOTH 
those  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  executive  tower  and  those 
deep  in  the  thick  of  the  technology  implementation  forest, 
the  term  marketing  is  a  bit  nebulous  on  a  good  day.  Mix  it 
with  World  Wide  Web  and  things  start  to  look  surreal. 

So  let’s  parse  marketing  out  into  usable,  meaningful  realms  of  Web 
functionality,  the  subject  of  this  ongoing  Web  Business  column.  This  is 

where  the  wizardry  of  corporate 
image  making  meets  the  alchemy 
of  data  processing  and  communi¬ 
cations  systems. 

We  start  with  that  basic  form 
of  getting  somebody’s  attention. 


ing.  1 

advertisers’  bag  of  tricks  as 
be  brought  to  bear  without  going 


The  Advertisement 

Getting  somebody’s  attention  on 
the  Internet  is  harder  than  get¬ 
ting  it  just  about  anywhere  else. 
Television  has  a  captive  audi¬ 
ence  staring  into  the  tube  as 
images  spew  out  at  an  MTV 
mile  a  minute.  Hitting  them 
between  the  eyes  with  “Call 
Now!”  or  “Limited  Time 
Offer!”  is  easy. 

But  the  Web  is  different. 
The  Web  audience  isn’t  pas¬ 
sive.  Prospective  customers 
are  seeking  something  and 
the  advertiser  tries  to  per¬ 
suade  them  to  look  at  some¬ 
thing  else.  That’s  heavy  lift- 
requires  all  the  strategies  from  the 
.’ell  as  all  of  the  technology  that  can 
iverboard. 


Bright  colors,  animation  and  big,  bold 
text  help,  but  the  best  thing  advertisers 
can  do  is  take  careful  aim  and  pitch  mes¬ 
sages  to  targeted  audiences.  Advertisers 
are  using  collaborative  filtering  and 
behavioral  modeling  technology  to  send 
the  right  message  to  the  right  person  at 
the  right  time  (see  “Close  Encounters,” 
Page  24).  For  this  kind  of  power,  savvy 
ad  servers  are  looking  to  tools  such  as 
Aptex  Software  Inc.’s  SelectCast  for  Ad 
Servers  (www.aptex.com) .  SelectCast 
monitors  behavior  to  build  a  profile  and 
then  delivers  banner  ads  to  match  the 
surfer’s  interests.  The  fact  that  you  read 
about  ocean  corals  yesterday  and  are 
investigating  Hawaiian  hotels  today 
might  prompt  SelectCast  to  deliver  an  ad 
for  scuba  dive  shops  on  Maui  on  the  very 
next  page  you  see.  This  customization  is 
something  even  the  best  of  direct  mail 
practitioners  only  dream  about.  If  you 
get  your  message  to  a  pair  of  receptive 
eyeballs,  then  you  stand  an  excellent 
chance  of  getting  them  to  the  next  phase. 

The  Brochure 

The  banner  ad,  sent  to  the  desktops  of 
people  who  demonstrated  interest  in  your 
product,  has  enticed  users  to  your  Web 
site.  Your  challenge  now  is  to  keep  their 
attention.  That  means  sharpening  your 
skills  as  a  host  and  an  interface  designer. 

Making  information  easy  to  find  and 
doling  it  out  in  compelling  chunks  is,  of 
course,  essential.  But  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  is  keeping  a  pair  of  customer- 
colored  glasses  firmly  on  your  face. 
What’s  it  like  to  view  the  world,  your 
world,  through  a  customer’s  eyes?  How 
hard  is  it  for  the  customer  to  understand 
the  value  of  the  products  and  services 
you’re  offering?  Are  you  using  dense 
industrial  jargon?  Is  your  site  organized 
by  business  unit?  Time  to  glue  those 
glasses  to  the  bridge  of  your  nose. 

When  prospective  customers  arrive  on 
your  virtual  doorstep,  you  want  them  to 
travel  through  your  site  as  they  might 
move  through  a  conversation  with  a  tal¬ 
ented  salesperson.  They  should  learn 
what  they  want  to  know  at  the  precise 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  WARREN  GEBERT 


Hyperion  Software. 

The  freedom  to  say  "Yes" 
the  control  to  say  "How" 


Hyperion  provides 
the  independence  to  use 
information  freely- 
without  compromising 
existing  systems  and 
standards. 

As  an  IT  professional,  main¬ 
taining  the  integrity  of  your 
company's  information  infra¬ 
structure  is  your  top  priority. 

It's  a  priority  that  must  take  into 
account  the  needs  of  managers 
to  access  and  use  information 
freely,  independently  and  to 
their  best  advantage.  And  in 
these  terms,  the  best  advantage 
you  can  give  them  is  Hyperion. 

Our  comprehensive  financial 
management  solutions  easily 
integrate  into  your  infrastructure. 
End  users  get  the  information 
tools,  business  intelligence  and 
freedom  they  need  to  listen  to 
their  business,  and  to  understand 
what  they  hear.  In  fact,  more  than 
half  of  Fortune  500  companies 
are  listening  and  hearing  more 
clearly  with  Hyperion,  right  now. 

To  find  out  how,  call  us  at 
1 -800-286-8000.  Or  visit  our 
web  site  at  www.hyperion.com. 


Hyperion 

J  Asoftwar 


Listen  to  your  business. 


mall  planet  are  trademarks  ol  Internationa!  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  oilier  countries.  Lotus  and  Domino  are  trademarks  ot  Lotus  Development  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark 
i  exclusively  through  X/Open  Company  Limited.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  ot  others.  The  individual  situation  presented  is  fictitious.  Any  similarity  to  an  actual  person  is  merely  coincidental.  ©  1997  IBM  Corp. 


Texas  CIO 

serves 

thousands 

with . . . 

no  waiting. 

The  S/390  server  gives  you  access  V  J 


The  S/390  server  gives  you  access 
to  applications  your  company  wants, 
like  Lotus  Domino,  SAP  R/3  and 
PeopleSolt. 


Texas  CIO  John  Fraser 
satisfies  the  information  needs 
of  everyone  across  his  enterprise 
with  his  highly  scalable  IBM 
S/390®  server. 

Not  only  can  he  run  all  his 
existing  software,  he’s  able  to  run 
UNIX?  as  well  as  the  popular 
business  applications  of  his  choice. 
All  at  the  same  time. 

Appl  ications  available  on 
the  S/390  server  include  Lotus® 
Domino?  SAP  R/3.  J.D.  Edwards 
OneWorld.  PeopleSoft,  Oracle 
Applications.  Walkers  Tamaris, 
and  many  more. 

The  ever-reliable  S/390  serv  er 


can  scale  to  handle  thousands  of 
users.  And  with  its  Parallel  Sysplex” 
clustering  technology,  theres 
99.999%  continuous  availability 
with  a  capacity  you  can’t  outgrow. 
All  at  a  low  incremental  cost. 

Want  the  ultimate  in  scalability 
to  handle  those  growing  appetites 
for  mission-critical  applications? 
Just  drop  by  www.s390.ihm.com 
to  find  out  how  the  S/390  server 
can  best  serve  your  business  needs. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet  ” 


CUSTOMER  INTERFACE 


moment  they’re  interested.  Your  Web  site 
should  help  them  teach  themselves. 

It’s  a  good  idea  to  think  of  your  Web 
site  as  an  electronic  butler.  It  should  be 
present  without  being  intrusive.  It 
should  anticipate  each  visitor’s  needs.  It 
should  be  suitably  obsequious,  sensibly 
sagacious  and  graciously  enlightening. 
Much  of  your  ability  to  serve  your  cus¬ 
tomer  boils  down  to  one  question:  How 
well  do  you  know  your  customer?  No, 
not  as  an  aggregate.  I’m  not  looking  for 
broad  brush  strokes  or  demographic 
averages.  I’m  talking  about  tracking 
individuals,  knowing  each  person’s 
unique  preferences.  Every  month,  we 
hear  about  new  user-tracking  tools  such 
as  cookies  and  log-ins  and  embedded 
URLs  that  identify,  observe  and  catalog 
site  visitors. 

Treating  those  visitors  as  individuals 
is  the  key.  Show  them  what  they  want 
and  use  their  personal  profiles  to  figure 
out  what  they  might  want.  You’ll  be  able 
to  cross-sell  and  up-sell  like  a  pro.  That’s 
the  best  way  to  get  those  electronic 
prospects  to  the  finish  line. 

The  Order  Form 

This  is  the  easy  part.  No  banner  ads,  no 
careful  coaxing,  no  databases  that  need 
TLC  or  newsletters  that  need  constant 
updating.  This  is  where  the  rubber  meets 
the  road,  where  the  deal  is  struck  and  the 
check  is  signed.  Only  two  rules  apply 
here.  Be  informative  and  be  quick. 

Make  sure  that  the  “brochure”  por¬ 
tion  of  your  site  has  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion.  If  you  want  people  to  be  able  to 
make  a  buying  decision,  then  you  had 
better  provide  everything  they  need  to 
know.  The  Frequently  Asked  Questions 
(FAQ)  document  can  be  a  powerful  tool. 
Believe  it  or  not,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
keeps  a  pretty  decent  FAQ  at  wwiv.usps. 
gov.  Not  only  does  it  give  you  a  short  list 
of  hyperlinked  questions,  but  the  an¬ 
swers  are  peppered  with  links  to  let  peo¬ 
ple  drill  down  into  more  and  more 
detailed  information. 

And  what  if  they  want  to  know  just 
one  more  thing?  Give  them  a  way  to  get 
in  touch  with  a  human  being.  Give  them 
a  phone  number.  Give  them  an  e-mail 
address.  Then  respond.  Give  them  an¬ 
swers  as  quickly  as  possible.  Don’t  let 
them  get  away.  FedEx  has  a  six-hour  re¬ 
sponse  policy.  Volvo  Cars  of  North  Amer¬ 


ica  Inc.  (www.volvocars.com) ,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  Talk  To  Us  page  that 
lists  phone  and  address  contact  infor¬ 
mation  but  says,  “We  are  planning  to 
implement  an  e-mail  capability  in  the 
United  States  in  the  future.”  Some  get  it, 
some  don’t. 

When  it  comes  to  terms,  conditions, 
return  policy,  damage  allowances,  liabil- 


If  you're  worried  that 
your  competitors  are 
going  to  know  too  much 
about  you,  don't.  Trying 
to  keep  information  from 
the  competition  is  simply 
keeping  more  potential 
clients  from  learning 
what  they  need  to  know. 


ity  and  guarantees,  it’s  up  to  you  to  have 
it  all  available  at  the  click  of  a  mouse. 
Worried  that  your  competitors  are  going 
to  know  too  much  about  you?  Don’t.  It’s 
too  late.  Competitors  have  always  been 
more  motivated  to  find  out  about  you 
than  have  your  prospects.  Trying  to  keep 
information  from  the  competition  is 
simply  keeping  more  potential  clients 
from  learning  what  they  need  to  know. 

Being  informative  is  important.  Being 
quick  is  imperative.  If  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  are  on  the  verge  of  becoming  real 
ones,  don’t  stand  in  their  way.  Don’t  use 
big  graphics  that  slow  loading.  Don’t  ask 
unnecessary  questions  on  registration 
forms.  Don’t  wait  until  tomorrow  to 
confirm  their  orders.  It  takes  less  than 
five  minutes  to  buy  a  book,  CD  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  shares  of  stock  online.  Do  it  faster. 

If  you’ve  been  successful  at  all  of  the 
above,  congratulations.  You  are  now 
entitled  to  use  your  Web  site  as  the  plat¬ 
form  for  the  most  labor-intensive  and 
important  part  of  the  relationship. 

The  Customer  Service  Department 

Sometimes  the  best  marketing  you  can 
do  is  showing  off  your  customer  service 
expertise.  By  offering  superior  service  via 
your  Web  site,  you  are  making  a  state¬ 
ment  to  and  about  your  customers. 
You're  telling  people  they’re  important. 


You’re  telling  them  you  care.  You’re  also 
adding  value  to  your  products  and  gain¬ 
ing  a  competitive  edge.  You  and  your 
competitors  sell  the  same  widget.  At 
least,  that’s  what  prospects  think.  The 
products  are  about  the  same  size  and 
about  the  same  price.  There  are  a  few 
differences,  but  they’re  a  little  hard  to 
identify.  When  prospects  can  see  an 
exclusive  level  of  service  offered  at  your 
Web  site,  the  decision  becomes  much 
easier.  A  widget  that  comes  with  online 
technical  support,  automated  configu¬ 
rators  and  testers  as  well  as  a  customer 
discussion  group  makes  that  widget  just 
that  much  more  valuable. 

To  keep  them  deciding  in  your  favor, 
make  your  Web  site  anticipate  and  serve 
every  customer  need.  Questions  about 
installation  or  implementation?  Here’s 
the  knowledge  base.  In  need  of  training? 
It’s  online. 

Need  a  specification  alteration?  Send 
us  e-mail.  Got  an  esoteric  question  about 
using  this  product?  Try  the  Customer 
Forum  and  ask  thousands  of  others  like 
yourself.  Suddenly  the  competition 
doesn’t  look  so  competitive  anymore. 

Where  Do  You  Want  To  Go 
Tomorrow? 

Software  agents  like  Jango  (www. 
jango.com)  that  search  multiple  vendor 
sites  on  your  behalf  are  starting  to 
crawl  onto  the  Web.  But  within  a  few 
years,  they  will  be  the  norm.  Your  cus¬ 
tomers  will  send  robots  to  review  your 
product  information,  determine  if  it 
falls  within  the  specified  realm  of  inter¬ 
est  and  decide  if  it’s  worth  reporting 
back  to  the  human.  If  an  agent  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  low-priced  widget  and  it  heads 
over  to  your  site,  it  will  slice  right 
through  your  catalog.  But  it  might  also 
read  the  “Special  Deal!  Today  Only!” 
banner  and  decide  that  it’s  worth  men¬ 
tioning  to  the  boss.  You  might  end  up 
creating  two  classes  of  information:  one 
for  humans  to  see  and  respond  to  emo¬ 
tionally  and.one  for  agents  and  robots 
that  respond  only  to  specs  and  prices. 
Then  you’ll  have  to  start  tracking  the 
profiles  of  your  customers’  robots. 


Jim  Sterne  is  the  author  of  “  What  Makes 
People  Click:  Advertising  on  the  Inter¬ 
net ”  fQue,  September  1 997).  He  can  be 
reached  at  jsterne@targeting.com. 
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StorageTek 


Where  the  world’s  information 


“The  CIO  said,  ‘let  me  see  if  I’ve  got  this  straight.  You’re  saying  you  can  implement  a  worldwide 
storage  system  that  will  actually  increase  the  company’s  performance  and  reduce  costs?’ 
Without  skipping  a  beat,  I  said  yes.  And  without  skipping  a  beat,  he  said,  ‘you  have  sixty  days 
to  show  me  how.’  I  remember  the  day  StorageTek®  presented  their  recommendations. 


Because  that  was  the  first  night  I  actually  got  some  sleep.”  Call  StorageTek  today  at  1  800  786-7835. 
Or  visit  us  on  the  Web.  Because  in  this  world  of  multiplatform  computing,  the  right  choice  in  storage 
can  mean  the  difference  between  proving  yourself  every  day  —  and  proving  yourself  once  and  for  all. 

www.storagetek.com/hotshot 


©  Copynght  1997  Storage  Technology  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved  StorageTek  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Storage  Technology  Corporation 


Chemistry  Lesson:  Buckman  Labs  VP  Mark 
Koskiniemi  says  when  it  conics  to  teaching 
employees  about  the  company's  solvents , 
there's  no  substitute  for  hands-on  instruc¬ 
tion — but  intranet-based  training  can  enhance 
the  educational  experience. 
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Reader  ROI 


WHILE  WEB-BASED  TRAINING  OFFERS 
tremendous  potential  for  corporate  learn¬ 
ing,  even  its  strongest  champions  admit 
it  probably  won't  ever  completely  replace 
traditional  classroom-based  education. 
Readers  will  learn 

►  How  virtual  education  saves  time  and 
money 

►  What  organizational  and  technological 
barriers  exist 

►  When  intranet-based  training  is  and  is 
not  the  best  educational  option 
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No  More 

BookT 


By  Mark  Halper 


Imagine  a  classroom  where 
the  learning  never  ends, 
and  students  are  never  late 


'> _ 


At  Buckman  Laboratories  Inter- 
national  Inc.,  a  global  chemical  company, 
intranet-based  learning  has  cut  one  divi¬ 
sion’s  training  costs  in  half  by  eliminating  employ¬ 
ees’  quarterly  trips  to  training  centers  in  Belgium, 
Brazil  and  Tennessee.  Pharmaceutical  giant  Bristol- 
Myers  Squibb  Co.  slashed  distribution  time  for 


training  materials  from  several  days  to  less  than  an 
hour  by  putting  documents  on  its  internal  Web  site 
rather  than  on  LANs.  And  Sandia  National  Lab¬ 
oratories  reports  substantial  savings  on  duplicating 
costs  as  it  moves  its  computer-instruction  materi¬ 
als  to  the  Web.  These  three  organizations,  among 


the  pioneers  experimenting  with  corpo¬ 
rate  learning  via  an  intranet,  have  three 
goals:  to  save  time  and  money,  to  keep 
information  up-to-date  and  to  preserve 
or  improve  the  educational  experience 
by  letting  students  learn  at  their  own 
pace. 

At  many  other  organizations,  how¬ 
ever,  widespread  Web-based  education 
remains  a  futuristic  notion.  Some  com¬ 
panies,  including  General  Motors,  have 
found  their  efforts  shackled  by  techno¬ 
logical  or  bureaucratic  limitations. 
Others  have  launched  programs  but 
aren’t  yet  reaping  the  anticipated  bene¬ 
fits.  And  still  others  have  rejected  online 
education  entirely,  opting  for  other 
approaches  (see  “The  Prudential:  I  Want 
My  TV,”  Page  46). 

Two  things  are  clear:  While  rich  in 
potential,  virtual  education  remains  in 
its  infancy.  And  even  devotees  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  although  intranet-based  train¬ 
ing  can  enhance  employee  learning,  it 
isn’t  a  universal  substitute  for  chalk¬ 
boards,  textbooks  and  face-to-face 
instruction.  For  that  reason,  many  cor¬ 
porate  trainers  and  consultants  are,  for 
now,  taking  a  conservative  approach  to 
putting  corporate  learning  online.  Nina 
Adams,  CEO  of  the  Adams  Consulting 
Group,  a  training  firm,  sums  it  up  this 
way:  “Most  of  the  recommendations  we 
make  are  a  combination  of  paper,  class¬ 
rooms  and  computers.” 

For  many  employers,  online  learning’s 
biggest  attraction  is  cutting  costs.  Above 
all,  companies  stand  to  reap  enormous 
savings  by  eliminating  the  expensive 
duplication  of  hundreds,  or  hundreds  of 
thousands,  of  quickly  outdated  paper 
manuals  and  documents.  Intranet  train¬ 
ing  also  offers  an  advantage  over  CD- 
ROMs,  which  suffer  from  quick  obso¬ 
lescence.  When  the  same  content  is 
posted  on  the  Web,  training  directors  can 
instantly  update  the  material  as  needed. 

Bristol-Myers  discovered  those  bene¬ 
fits  when  it  set  up  an  internal  Web  site  to 
teach  employees  how  to  use  recently 
implemented  client/server  software  from 
SAP  AG  and  how  to  follow  the  resulting 
new  business  practices.  The  company, 
which  already  had  an  intranet,  broke 
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Training  Wheels:  General 
Motors'  Bill  Maclear  says  on¬ 
line  education  will  let  employ 
ees  learn  in  their  own  regions, 
cutting  paper  and  travel  costs 
but  not  until  the  company 
settles  on  a  single  browser. 


into  Web-based  training  by  loading  prepared  SAP 
courseware — educational  material  in  software  form — 
from  Gartner  Group  Learning,  a  subsidiary  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  research  firm  Gartner  Group  Inc.  Bristol-Myers 
also  developed  its  own  Web-based  training  courses. 

The  company,  which  previously  used  LANs  to  dis¬ 


tribute  training  materials,  quickly  con¬ 
firmed  that  Web  courseware  is  both 
cheaper  and  easier  to  distribute.  Instead 
of  distributing  floppy  disks  to  hundreds 
of  LAN  administrators  worldwide  and 
ensuring  that  every  user  on  each  LAN 
can  access  training  materials — a  job  that 
could  take  several  weeks — Bristol-Myers 
now  electronically  distributes  the  same 
information  to  one  Web  server  at  the 
company’s  Princeton,  N.J.,  headquarters 
and  another  in  Chester,  England.  “With 
Web-based  software,  we’re  basically  able 
to  roll  out  software  to  the  Web  server  in 
a  matter  of  minutes,”  notes  Paul  von 
Autenried,  director  of  the  Information 
Management  Center  of  Excellence  at 
Bristol-Myers. 

Intranet-based  training  also  allows 
employees  to  learn  at  their  convenience 
and  according  to  their  own  timetable. 
Jennie  Negin,  Sandia’s  manager  of  Web 
services  and  information  systems  training, 
calls  it  a  just-in-time  approach  particularly 
well  suited  to  the  online  computer  and 
Web  training  the  lab  complex  is  gradually 
phasing  in  for  its  8,000  employees.  “You 
can’t  teach  them  something  [now]  and 
expect  them  three  months  later  to  go  out 
and  do  it,”  says  Negin.  As  Aetna  Inc.  CIO 
R.  Max  Gould  points  out,  self-paced 
training  lets  individuals  repeat  sections 
without  embarrassment. 

Like  Sandia,  The  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs  Inc.  in  Washington,  D.C.,  hopes 
its  1,800  employees  benefit  at  their  own 
speed  from  intranet  instruction.  The  privately  held 
company — it’s  not  affiliated  with  the  U.S.  government’s 
Bureau  of  National  Affairs — writes  reports  on  busi¬ 
ness-related  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  devel¬ 
opments  for  its  executive  clients.  Many  bureau  staffers 
work  as  reporters  covering  governmental  procedures 


For  The  Common  Good 

Companies  are  taking  a  collective  approach  to  developing  learning  technologies 


As  technology  users  investigate  the  potential  for 
Web-based  learning,  several  companies  have 
banded  together  in  a  for-profit  consortium 
intended  to  establish  common  training  tools  and 
techniques. 

The  Toledo,  Ohio-based  group,  called  LearnShare  LLC, 
intends  to  market  the  learning  technologies  that  its  members 
develop,  according  to  Rick  Corry,  LearnShare ’s  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer. 

LearnShare  members  pay  $200,000  to  join,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Corry,  come  from  noncompeting  industries.  The 
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group’s  nine  full-fledged  members  include  3M,  Owens 
Corning,  General  Motors,  Reynolds  Metals,  Deere  &C  Co. 
and  Motorola  Inc.  It  hopes  to  have  15  members  by  January 
1998,  culling  them  from  the  telecommunications,  financial 
services  and  airline  industries. 

The  state  of  Ohio  will  get  access  to  the  company’s  pro¬ 
grams  as  a  co-development  partner. 

The  consortium  has  also  enlisted  the  research  assistance 
of  three  universities:  Arizona  State,  Ohio  State  and  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University.  “They  can  help  us  establish  what  is 
working  and  what  is  not,”  Corry  says.  -M.  Halper 

http://www.cio.com 
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in  Washington.  Nancee  Simonson,  company  training 
specialist,  designs  and  develops  training  programs  for 
employees,  specifically  editorial  curricula  and  Web- 
based  training. 

“Not  all  adults  learn  the  same  way,”  notes  Simon- 
‘Some  find  a  class  too  slow  and  too  much  a  mat¬ 


son. 


ter  of  going  from  A  to  B  to  C.  On  the  Net,  they  can  get 
the  big  picture  and  then  drill  into  whatever  point  they 
wish  to.” 

In  moving  to  an  intranet-based  training  medium, 
Simonson  says,  she  was  able  to  change  her  teaching 
approach  from  the  traditional  lecture-to-exam  process 
to  a  more  pragmatic  method.  “I  realized  that  having 
people  memorize  [the  material]  and  be  tested  on  it  was 
not  the  goal,”  she  says.  “This  is  not  high  school.” 

Instead,  her  intranet  materials  often  link  directly  to 
government  Web  sites  relevant  to  what’s  being  taught. 
For  instance,  Simonson  says,  the  federal  court  system’s 
Web  site  includes  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  process.  Rather  than  develop  intranet  materials 
that  would  simply  repeat  the  information  without 
improving  it,  Simonson  linked  her  site  to  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  own  explanation. 

Links  also  keep  examples  current.  In  its  classroom- 
only  days,  Simonson’s  program  consistently 
used  one  piece  of  legislation,  the  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act  of  1993  as  a  textbook 
example  to  help  teach  the  bill-shaping  pro¬ 
cess.  Now  Simonson  links  her  site  to  a 
Library  of  Congress  site  that  tracks  current 
bills  making  their  way  around  Capitol  Hill, 
offering  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  permutations  of  the  legislative  process. 

Meanwhile,  companies  aren’t  eliminat¬ 
ing  face-to-face  instruction.  Sandia,  in  fact, 
actually  provides  its  online  training  in  phys¬ 
ical  classrooms  because,  particularly  in  the 
beginning,  students  often  need  hands-on 
help  with  their  computers. 

At  Bristol-Myers,  the  SAP  change-man¬ 
agement  course  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  more  detailed  classroom  lessons 
on  the  same  subject,  von  Autenried  says.  At 
Buckman,  where  classes  are  also  taught  in 
classrooms,  instructors  make  themselves 
available  online  for  chatting,  answering 
questions,  monitoring  student  progress, 
grading  exams  and  teaching. 

Ironically,  Mark  Koskiniemi,  Buckman’s 
vice  president  of  human  resources,  concedes 
that  this  new  approach  might  actually 
require  more  of  the  instructor’s  time  than 
the  old  classroom  method  did  because  stu¬ 
dents  may  need  online  help  at  any  time  of 
the  day  or  night. 

And  since  instructors  typically  hold  other 
jobs  at  the  company,  such  as  technical  direc¬ 
tor,  lab  manager  or  marketing  manager,  they 
may  have  to  adjust  their  schedules  to  meet 


the  obligations  of  both  roles. 

However,  Buckman  executives  remain  confident 
that  instructors  will  be  more  effective  online,  since 


In  the  universe  of  subjects  taught 
by  corporations,  some  topics 
are  more  suitable  for  Web-based 
teaching  than  others. 


they’re  better  able  to  track  each  student’s  progress  by 
administering  quizzes  and  asking  questions.  Buckman’s 
challenge  is,  in  turn,  to  monitor  the  instructors  and 
determine  their  effectiveness  in  an  online  mode,  since 
the  dynamics  of  online  teaching  are  different  from 
those  in  the  classroom.  Some  students,  for  instance, 
might  consider  a  teacher  more  approachable  online 
than  in  person;  other  students  might  regard  Web  tech¬ 
nology  as  an  intrusive  layer  that  dampens  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  a  subject. 


Fast  Relief:  At  Bristol-Myers  Squibb, 
Paul  von  Autenried  says  the  Web  cut 
the  worldwide  distribution  time  for 
company  training  materials  from  several 
weeks  to  less  than  an  hour. 


- 
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In  the  universe  of  subjects  taught  by  corporations — 
for  example,  how  a  muffler  works,  how  monthly  com¬ 
pound  interest  accrues  and  how  to  requisition  a  box 
of  paper  clips  from  the  supply  room — some  topics  are 
more  suitable  for  Web-based  teaching  than  others. 

Web-based  information  tech¬ 
nology  training  will  explode 
into  a  $  1.8  billion  market 
by  the  year  2001,  when  it  will 
represent  about  15  percent 
of  the  total  market  for  IT  training 
and  education. 

Generally,  what  works  best  is  common,  widely  used 
material,  such  as  Buckman’s  new-employee  orienta¬ 
tion  information.  However,  Buckman  still  sends 
employees  to  labs  to  see  and  smell  its  chemical  prod¬ 
ucts.  Koskiniemi  points  out  that  there  is  no  substitute 
for  the  real  thing  when  teaching  field  sales  representa¬ 
tives  about  the  chemical  reactions  of  solvents  they’re 


selling.  But  he  adds  that  students  can’t  progress  to  lab 
work  until  they  have  passed  a  certain  number  of  “class¬ 
room”  courses.  Buckman  training  coordinators  can 
better  gauge  students’  readiness  for  lab  work  in  a  vir¬ 
tual  classroom  than  in  a  physical  one,  thanks  to  the 
Web  courseware’s  online  quizzing  capability. 

Any  process  involving  motion  or  hand-eye  coordi¬ 
nation — welding,  for  instance — is  best  left  to  in-person 
training,  says  Elliott  Masie,  president  of  The  Masie 
Center,  a  technology  and  learning  think  tank  in 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.  Emotional  subjects  should  also 
be  taught  face  to  face,  Masie  says.  Eor  instance,  he  says, 
“I  wouldn’t  teach  how  to  fire  someone  online.”  He  also 
advises  against  Web-based  teaching  of  things  that  are 
deeply  conceptual  in  nature,  recommending  instead 
that  training  focus  on  procedural  topics.  Thus,  orga¬ 
nizations  should  avoid  using  the  Web  for  instruction 
on  the  fundamentals  of  programming  but  consider  it 
for  teaching  how  to  query  a  database,  create  a  cell  in  a 
spreadsheet  or  process  an  expense  form. 

It’s  not  surprising  that  computer  education  is  emerg¬ 
ing  as  one  of  the  hottest  areas  for  online  education. 
Web-based  information  technology  training  will 
explode  into  a  $1.8  billion  market  by  the  year  2001, 
when  it  will  represent  about  15  percent  of  the  total  mar¬ 
ket  for  IT  training  and  education,  notes  Christianne 
Moretti,  manager  of  IT  training  and  education  research 
with  International  Data  Corp.  Canada  Ltd.,  which  is 
owned  by  International  Data  Group,  the  parent  com- 


The  Prudential:  I  Want  My  TV 

To  gauge  how  well  employees  learn  new  material,  one  insurance  company  chose  TV  over  the  Web 


While  the  Web  represents  a 
new  medium  for  training 
employees  from  afar,  it’s 
certainly  not  the  only 
choice.  Companies  have 
been  practicing  distance  learning  for 
years  with  other  technologies,  includ¬ 
ing  television  broadcasting  and  CD- 
ROMs.  Many  plan  to  continue  those 
efforts  for  the  time  being. 

Case  in  point:  Prudential  Insurance 
has  opted  against  using  the  Web  to 
train  some  13,000  employees  in  the 
intricacies  of  Prudential’s  many  insur¬ 
ance  plans  and  financial  products,  says 
Eric  Rosen,  manager  of  training  and 
development  for  Prudential  Insurance 
and  Financial  Services. 

Instead,  Prudential  installed  a  pilot 
version  of  One  Touch  Systems  Inc.’s 
hybrid  satellite  television/computer 
technology  to  deliver  lessons  to  all  of 
its  300  Prudential  agencies  spread 
around  the  country.  Prudential  has 


since  tied  the  balance  of  the  agencies  to 
the  broadcast  system. 

The  One  Touch  system  broadcasts 
a  live  lesson  from  a  Prudential  studio 
at  the  company’s  Newark,  N.J.,  head¬ 
quarters.  Subject  matters  include  finan¬ 
cial  products — such  as  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  variable  universal  life  insurance 
versus  variable  appreciable  life  insur¬ 
ance — or  technical  material  like  how 
to  use  a  new  customer  contact  com¬ 
puter  program.  Agency  employees 
view  the  shows  on  giant  television 
screens  at  their  branch  locations  and 
often  have  the  option  of  watching  the 
lesson  later  on  tape. 

Lessons  include  questions  employ¬ 
ees  answer  by  making  simple  entries 
on  rudimentary  alphanumeric 
keypads,  from  which  their  digitized 
responses  travel  back  to  a  host  com¬ 
puter  in  the  home  office. 

Rosen  says  that  the  ability  to  gauge 
employee  progress  quickly  was  a  key 


reason  Prudential  tapped  the  television 
system  rather  than  the  Web.  It’s  critical 
for  instructors  to  know  right  away 
whether  students  comprehend  the 
highly  detailed  and  complex  courses 
on  life,  health,  liability  and  auto  insur¬ 
ance  and  financial  service  products. 

“That  type  of  interactivity  is  much 
stronger  than  it  is  on  the  Web  right 
now,  as  far  as  being  able  to  talk  to  a 
large  audience  at  the  same  time  and 
get  feedback,”  Rosen  notes. 

What’s  more,  like  many  other 
companies,  Prudential  has  yet  to 
extensively  build  up  its  intranet.  And 
it  has  not  outfitted  all  of  its  field 
troops  with  computers,  so  Web  access 
would  have  been  clearly  problematic. 
But  everyone  has  access  to  a  TV. 

Rosen  says  the  system  will  save 
money  by  drastically  cutting  the  travel 
expenses  of  transporting  thousands  of 
workers  to  Newark  for  training. 

-M.  Halper 
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pany  of  CIO  Communications  Inc.  In 
1 997,  Web-based  training  is  estimated  at 
$  1 78  million,  representing  2.2  percent  of 
the  total,  according  to  Moretti. 

Why  hasn’t  intranet-based  corporate 
learning  attracted  a  stronger,  broader  fol¬ 
lowing?  Bureaucracy  is  certainly  among 
the  biggest  barriers.  At  GM,  which  spends 
as  much  on  training  as  some  Fortune  500 
companies  make  in  a  year,  training  coor¬ 
dinators  eagerly  await  the  introduction  of 
intranet-based  education.  Bill  Maclear, 
business  management  and  sales  training 
manger  for  for  GM’s  nationwide  service 
parts  operation,  says  his  division  alone 
is  sending  600  salespeople  to  Detroit  for 
two  weeks,  not  only  running  up  major 
travel  and  lodging  expenditures  but,  obvi¬ 
ously,  temporarily  reducing  productivity 
as  well.  Putting  courses  online  would 
let  employees  stay  home  and  on  the  job 
while  getting  customized  information. 

“Rather  than  ram  them  through  a  class 
like  a  sheep  herder,  the  Web  will  allow 
them  to  sharpen  their  skills  where  they 
need  to,”  Maclear  says.  And  it  would  help 
ensure  the  materials’  freshness,  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  outdated  binders  salespeople  haul 
around  on  sales  calls. 

But  there’s  a  big  catch:  the  interface.  GM’s 
information  technology  executives  haven’t  yet  decided 
whether  to  implement  browser  technology  from 
Microsoft  Corp.  or  from  Netscape  Communications 
Corp.  While  that  corporate-level  decision  lumbers 
along,  GM  departments  such  as  Maclear’s  must  sit 
right,  lest  they  violate  the  eventual  corporate  standard. 
Obviously,  technology  can  serve  as  an  obstacle  as  well 
as  an  enabler.  Bandwidth  limitation,  a  familiar  buga¬ 
boo  in  the  online  world,  often  reins  in  the  ambition  of 
intranet  training  developers  who  minimize  video  con¬ 
tent,  sticking  instead  to  textual  material. 

In  addition,  the  video,  sound  and  interactivity  that 
are  associated  with  CD-ROM-based  training  games  and 
feedback  prompts,  for  instance,  may  not  travel  well  on 
the  Web.  Many  corporate  PCs  are  not  outfitted  with  the 
video  and  sound  cards  required  to  support  interactive, 
multimedia  features.  That’s  the  case  at  Chicago-based 
utility  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  according  to  John 
Flynn,  Computer  Training  Coordinator  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  training  center  in  Braidw-ood,  Ill.  While  ComEd 
has  ample  bandwidth — it  is  internally  wired  with  high¬ 
speed  fiber  lines — its  PCs  lack  the  bells  and  whistles  that 
would  support  the  interactive  potential  of  intranet-based 
training  courses.  So  for  now,  anyway,  Flynn  is  holding 
off  on  implementing  Web-based  training. 

Buckman,  which  in  June  launched  a  worldwide 
training  system  based  on  Lotus  Development  Corp.’s 
Learning  Space  and  Domino  Web-based  software, 
includes  little  video  action  in  its  courseware.  Its  1,275 


Custom  Fit: 

Nancee  Simonson 7 
of  The  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs  ' 
says  Web-based 
education  lets 
staffers  tailor 
course  content 
and  pace  to  their 
own  needs. 


employees  are  spread  throughout  90  countries,  mak¬ 
ing  bandwidth  a  constant  guessing  game.  “We  pretty 
much  try  to  go  with  the  lowest  common  denominator, 
so  we  don’t  have  any  real  snazzy  video  coming  at  you,” 
says  Koskiniemi.  Although  employees  in  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  more  bandwidth-rich  areas  would  have  greater 
video  capabilities,  “we  didn’t  feel  it  would  serve  us  well 
to  develop  three  or  four  different  versions  of  the  same 


Finding  It  Online 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb  www.lakeland.cc.oh.us/ 

www.bms.com/  index.htm 


Buckman  Laboratories 
International  Inc. 
www.buckman.com 

The  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs  Inc. 
www.bna.com/ 

General  Motors 
www.gm.  com/index,  cgi 

Lakeland  Community 
College 


One  Touch  Systems  Inc. 
www.onetouch.com 

The  Prudential  Insurance 
Co.  of  America 
www.prudential.com/ 

The  Sabre  Group 
www.sabre.com/ 

Sandia  National 

Laboratories 

www.sandia.gov/ 
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Virtual  Classroom  Resource  Kit 

A  sampler  of  products  and  services  for  corporate  learning  online: 


Adams  Consulting  Group 
www.adams-consult.com/ 

Develops  corporate  training 
material  and  courses  in 
all  media,  including  Web, 
CD-ROM  and  paper. 

Centra  Software  Inc. 
www.centra.net/ 

Centra’s  Java-based  Sympo¬ 
sium  software  supports  plat- 
form-independent  Web- 
based  learning.  Centra  was 
founded  in  1995  by  Leon 
Navickas,  former  general 
manager  of  Notes  R&D  at 
Lotus. 

DigitalThink  Inc. 
www.  digitalthink.  com/ 

Offers  a  selection  of  courses 
housed  at  digitaltbink.com. 


Course  material  includes 
technology  subjects  and  will 
eventually  expand  to  include 
personal  finance,  investing 
and  wine  appreciation. 
Backed  by  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments,  Adobe  Systems, 
Hambrecht  &  Quist  LLC 
and  the  Walden  Group  of 
International  Venture 
Capital  Funds. 

Gartner  Group  Learning 
www.gartner.  com/training/ 
resources/benefits.html 

Subsidiary  of  market 
research  and  consulting  firm 
Gartner  Group  Inc.,  devel¬ 
ops  Web-based,  CD-ROM, 
video  and  LAN-based  train¬ 
ing  and  education  products. 


Lotus  Development  Corp. 
www.lotus.com 

Lotus’s  LearningSpace  soft¬ 
ware  is  built  on  Domino,  the 
company’s  Web-enabled  ver¬ 
sion  of  its  Notes  groupware 
program.  It  is  a  template  for 
courseware,  programmable 
with  content  provided  by  the 
user  or  third  parties. 

The  Masie  Center  Inc. 
www.masie.com 

Think  tank  for  Web-based 
and  other  distance  learning. 

Microsoft  Corp. 
www.  microsoft.  com 

Expected  later  this  year  to 
announce  NetShow,  a 
streaming  audio  and  video 


product  which  could  be  used 
for  corporate  training. 

Progressive  Networks 
www.  realaudio.  com/ 

Known  for  its  RealAudio 
and  RealVideo  Internet 
products,  Progressive 
Networks  now  also  offers 
Web-based  corporate  train¬ 
ing  videos  in  alliances  with 
corporate  video  producers 
WingsNet  and  ViaGrafix. 

Prosoft  I-Net  Solutions  Inc. 
www.prosoft.  org/ 

Publicly  held  company  pro¬ 
vides  Web-based  IT  training. 
Offers  45  online  instructor- 
led  courses  ranging  from 
one-day  workshops  to  five- 
day  “boot  camps.” 


thing  depending  on  bandwidth,”  Koskiniemi  says. 

The  Sabre  Group,  the  computer  reservation  and  ser¬ 
vices  giant,  uses  CD-ROMs  to  simulate  procedures  such 
as  checking  luggage  through  airport  X-ray  machines. 
But  CIO  Terrell  B.  Jones  says  the  company  doesn’t  yet 
provide  such  training  online  because  he  fears  it  will  gob¬ 
ble  up  too  much  network  space.  “That’s  the  reason  peo¬ 
ple  are  excited  by  things  like  cable  modems,”  Jones  says, 

"The  big  challenge  in  all  of  this  is  to 
figure  out  how  people  learn." 

-Tom  Keller 

referring  to  technology  that  many  hope  will  speed  up 
Internet  and  intranet  data  transmission. 

Technology  and  training  practitioners  like  William 
J.  Ryan,  director  of  instructional  technologies  at 
Lakeland  Community  College  in  Kirtland,  Ohio,  point 
out  that  improvements  in  bandwidth  may  enable  elec¬ 
tronic  distribution  of  virtual  reality  programs  over  an 
intranet.  This,  he  says,  could  provide  a  boon  to  dis¬ 
tance  learning  by  placing  virtual  simulation  episodes 
a  Web  link  away  from  the  student. 

Ryan  is  hopeful  that  streaming  video  technology 
may  also  help  alleviate  bandwidth  restrictions. 
Streaming  technology  allows  users  to  fetch  video  mate¬ 
rial  in  real-time,  as  if  in  a  broadcast,  rather  than  endure 
the  bandwidth-intensive  process  of  downloading  an 


entire  video  file  all  at  once. 

But  Ryan  notes  that  streaming  video  quality  remains 
marginal.  Furthermore,  it  currently  suffers  from  a  lack 
of  standards,  as  several  vendors  provide  mutually  incom¬ 
patible  streaming  technologies.  That  could  change  as 
Microsoft  steps  up  its  presence  in  the  market.  Microsoft 
recently  convinced  Progressive  Networks  Inc.,  a  Seattle- 
based  leader  in  Internet  audio  and  video  technology,  to 
adopt  Microsoft  streaming  video  technology. 

Streaming  video  is  not  the  only  training-related 
technology  without  standards.  Many  corporate  train¬ 
ers  worry  that  a  lack  of  standards  prevents  swapping 
courseware. 

While  vendors  wrestle  with  standards,  companies 
considering  intranet  training  continue  to  explore  how 
it  can  best  be  used  to  meet  their  business  needs.  “The 
big  challenge  in  all  of  this  is  to  figure  out  how  people 
learn,”  says  Tom  Keller,  a  business  professor  at 
Arizona  State  University  in  Tempe,  who  is  researching 
learning  habits  for  a  for-profit  consortium  of  non¬ 
competing  user  companies  called  LearnShare  LLC  (see 
“For  the  Common  Good,”  Page  44). 

While  the  intranet  offers  immense  promise  for  cor¬ 
porate  training,  until  the  technology  matches  the 
promise  and  the  bureaucracy  deals  with  the  choices, 
the  clacking  of  three-ring  binders  should  remain  as 
common  a  sound  as  the  clicking  of  the  computer 
mouse  for  some  time  to  come.  HE! 


Mark  Halper  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  He  can  be  reached  at  markhalper@aol.com. 
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What  do  you  call  it  when  industry  leaders  give 
everyone  access  to  killer  apps  and  ideas  that 
map  the  future  of  digital  printing? 


Call  it  DocuWorld 


:  •K>' 


There  has  never  been  anything 
like  DocuWorld.  It's  an  ongoing 
event  where  people  can  see  killer 
applications,  new  products, 
emerging  technologies  and  end-to- 
end  solutions  from  Xerox  and  other 
leaders  of  the  digital  document 
revolution.  It's  the  latest  word 
in  efficient  and  effective  docu¬ 
ment  production.  What's  more. 


as  a  continuing  community  on 
the  Internet,  it's  where  customers 
and  companies  can  explore  new 
solutions  together.  Discover  new 
opportunities.  And  map  out  the 
frontiers  of  digital  printing. 
To  see  what  DocuWorld  has 
to  offer,  just  visit  our  Web 
site  at:  www.docuworld.com. 
Or  call  us  at  1-888-DocuWorld. 


The 

DOCUMENT 

COMPANY 


XEROX  ‘ ,  The  Document  Company s ,  DocuWorld  and  the  digital  X  are  trademarks  of  XEROX  CORPORATION.  All  company 
names  and  logos  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


Copyright  1997  N die II,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Novell  is  a  registered  trademark  afttf 
k  the  Net  and  NDS  (ire  trademarks  of  Novell,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
lit  low.  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corp.  I 


(It's  a  network.) 


No  matter  how  you  put  it  together,  we  live  in  a  networked  world. 


And  no  one  knows  networks  like  Novell. 


We  pioneered  PC  networking. 

And,  with  our  open  standards  approach,  we're  building  on  that  expertise  to  enable  future  networking  revolutions. 

We're  extending  the  power  of  existing  networks  and  the  return  on  existing  investments. 

And  we're  creating  unique  solutions  such  as  Novell  BorderManager  and  NDS  for  NT— the  industry's  only  directory  services  solution 

that  enhances  the  flexibility  and  manageability  of  Windows'  NT  environments 
with  an  open  architecture  and  single-point  administration  for  lower  cost  of  ownership. 

Networks  are  getting  bigger,  faster  and  more  complex,  embracing  more  users  and  more  resources  on  more  platforms  in  more  places 

And  the  Internet  is  effectively  the  ultimate  network,  the  network  of  networks. 

But  that's  the  point:  They're  all  networks. 

And  Novell  has  the  tools  and  technologies  to  put  all  the  pieces  of  the  networking  puzzle  together  for  you. 

www.novell.com 


Novell 


BUSINESS  MODELS 


Bill  Gates  invested  in  it.  Jim  Manzi  ran  it. 
Internet  visionaries  raved  about  the  new 


company’s  promise.  Yet  last  May,  Nets  Inc. 
filed  for  bankruptcy  protection. 


What  went  wrong? 

Around  Pittsburgh,  Donald  Jones 

was  known  as  a  local  boy  who  made 
good.  Very  good.  By  1990,  when  he  was 


Reader  ROI 


53,  he  had  started  and  sold  four  manufacturing-control  com¬ 


panies  and  he  was  teaching  at  the  Donald  H.  Jones  Center  for 
Entrepreneurship  at  Carnegie  Mellon  University,  which  he  had 
personally  endowed  with  $  1  million.  Jones’s  fifth  startup,  which 
sprang  from  a  suggestion  by  one  of  his  students,  was  an  attempt 
to  bring  together  regional  buyers  and  sellers  of  manufacturing 


THE  INTERNET  PROVIDES  OPPORTUNITIES  for  new  busi¬ 
ness  models.  But  getting  those  models  off  the  drawing 
board  requires  a  journey  that  is  fraught  with  obstacles. 
Travelers  improve  their  chances  of  overcoming  those 
obstacles  if  they  keep  these  lessons  in  mind: 

►  Choose  partners  wisely:  A  poorly  thought-out  marriage 
proposal  can  cost  you  money. 

►  The  promise  of  Web  community  will  be  realized  only  if 
that  community  is  well  planned  and  carefully  wrought. 

►  New  medium  or  old,  the  customer  always  comes  first. 


equipment.  Originally  called  Automation  News  Network 
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(ANN),  the  company  printed  monthly  magazines 
of  industry  news  and,  every  six  months,  produced 
an  industrial  directory  diskette. 

Jones  intended  his  paper  and  disk  products  to  be 
a  starting  point;  the  endgame  would  be  a  kind  of 
electronic  clearinghouse  for  manufacturing  news 
and  products.  Customers  were  to  be  connected  via 
an  electronic  pager  that 
would  download  infor¬ 
mation  that  was  cus¬ 
tomized  by  need.  As  it 
turned  out,  Jones’s  plan 
was  ahead  of  its  time; 
so,  unfortunately,  were 
his  estimated  costs  for 
pagers,  whose  actual 
higher  costs  kept  the 
electronic  clearinghouse 
stuck  in  the  drawing- 
board  phase. 

But  when  the  Internet 
reared  its  head,  Jones 
saw  immediately  that  it 
could  do  everything  he 
had  hoped  to  do  with  a 
proprietary  system  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  By  the 
end  of  1995,  he  had  changed  the  name  of  his  com¬ 
pany  to  Industry.Net  and  posted  much  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  from  his  print  catalogs  and  diskettes  on  the 
Web.  If  you  needed  a  ball  valve,  5,000  miles  of  coax¬ 
ial  cable  or  600  glue  guns,  you  could  find  them  on 
Industry.Net.  And  you  could  find  them  fast,  thanks 
to  Industry.Net’s  search  capability.  The  Web  site  also 
offered  links  to  trade  associations,  trade  show  list¬ 
ings  and  job  postings. 


Jones  knew  that  the  next  step — moving  from 
Internet  publishing  to  Internet  e-commerce — would 
require  a  serious  infusion  of  capital.  And  even 
though  Industry.Net  had  more  than  4,000  vendors 
each  paying  several  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  post 
catalogs  and  was  reportedly  taking  in  about  $2  mil¬ 
lion  a  month,  it  couldn’t  round  up  the  money  need¬ 
ed  to  make  the  leap  to 
full-fledged  e-commerce. 

Late  in  1995,  how¬ 
ever,  Jones  managed  to 
persuade  the  high-tech 
investment  house  of 
Hambrecht  &  Quist 
LLC  to  invest  about  $15 
million  in  Industry.Net. 
But  the  price,  one  source 
says,  was  high:  H&Q 
wanted  the  company 
to  be  run  by  someone 
whose  name  was  known 
on  Wall  Street. 

Someone,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  like  Jim  Manzi,  the 
44-year-old  software  ex- 
CEO  who  had  helped  build  Lotus  Development 
Corp.  into  such  an  attractive  property  that  IBM 
Corp.  paid  $3.5  billion  in  1995  to  make  it  part  of 
the  Big  Blue  stable.  Manzi  himself  garnered  $78  mil¬ 
lion  from  the  sale,  but  in  January  1996,  after  it  had 
become  clear  that  he  would  not  be  tapped  to  run 
IBM’s  growing  software  division,  Manzi  left.  He 
surfaced  in  the  Pittsburgh  offices  of  Industry.Net. 

The  promise  of  Industry.Net  had  already  attracted 
investments  from  such  savvy  high-tech  movers  and 


In  Internet  circles, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Nets  Inc., 
which  declared  bankruptcy 
in  May,  now  bears 
the  status  of  a  kind  of 
virtual  morality  play. 


What  Went  Wrong? 

Expert  opinions  on  the  fall  of  Nets  Inc. 


Bruce  Guptill 

Research  director,  Electronic 
Commerce  and  Internet  Strategies, 
Gartner  Group  Inc. 

“Nets  was  a  great  idea  with  poor 
execution  and  bad  timing.  The  market 
wasn’t  ready.  The  fundamental  prob¬ 
lem  was  that  it  did  not  provide  utility 
to  users.  If  they  had  just  been  able  to 
do  the  transactions,  that  would  have 
kept  them  afloat.” 

Erica  Rugullies 

Giga  Information  Group  industry 
analyst 

“If  you  look  at  it  as  a  mall,  it’s  not  a 
good  idea.  If  you  look  at  it  as  a 


business-to-business  buying-and-sell- 
ing  community,  it  is  a  good  idea.  But 
they  lacked  focus.  There  is  no  way  that 
they  would  succeed  by  being  all  things 
to  all  people.  In  this  industry,  where 
technology  is  immature,  things  change 
fast  and  business  models  have  to  be 
tightly  defined  and  close  enough  in 
focus  to  be  architectible.  They  were 
shooting  in  the  dark.” 

Tom  Davenport 

Author,  professor  and  director  of  the 
Information  Management  Program  at 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  and 
CIO  columnist 

“My  view  of  Nets  is  that  they  were 


overly  ambitious  in  several  ways.  They 
staffed  up  in  advance  of  the  work  in  a 
world  where  e-commerce  is  still  a  slow 
sell.  They  assumed  that  a  common  set 
of  product  categories  could  be  devel¬ 
oped  across  industries,  when  that  took 
decades  in  an  EDI  context.  They 
assumed  that  a  small  player  [them¬ 
selves!  could  create  substantial  changes 
in  how  multiple  industries  do  business, 
which  in  the  past  has  only  been  done 
by  powerful  customers  [e.g.,  Wal-Mart 
Stores  Inc.  and  General  Motors].  It’s 
possible  that  all  this  might  have 
worked  eventually,  but  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  for  it  to  work  within  the  time  frame 
of  Nets  Inc.’s  funding.” 
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shakers  as  Bill  Gates  and  Perot  Systems  Corp.  CEO 
Mort  Myerson.  Now  the  appearance  of  Manzi, 
whom  The  Wall  Street  Journal  had  described  as  “the 
enfant  terrible  of  the  software  world,”  would  attract 
the  attention  of  the  business  press,  generating  high 
visibility  and  high  expectations  for  Industry.Net. 

In  theory,  at  least,  Industry.Net — whose  name 
would  change  to  Nets  Inc. — promised  to  exploit  all 
of  the  aspects  of  the  Web  that  Web  enthusiasts  had 
been  so  bullish  about:  content,  community,  com¬ 
merce  and  customization  (the  four  C’s).  In  the 
dreams  of  Don  Jones  and  Jim  Manzi,  the  company 
would  get  a  jump  on  the  market  for  online  business- 
to-business  e-commerce,  generating  vast  revenues 
from  membership  and  transaction  fees.  In  fact,  the 
company  predicted  that  its  services  could  help  many 
manufacturers  and  resellers  double  their  profits. 

As  for  Nets,  its  profit  potential  was  thought  to  be 
nearly  inestimable.  Every  credible  online  speculator 
believed  that  the  big  money  was  right  where  Nets 
was  headed:  in  business-to-business  e-commerce, 
estimated  (at  least  in  the  near  term)  to  be  10  times 
the  value  of  the  slow-growing  consumer  market. 

In  Internet  circles,  the  rise  and  fall 

of  Nets  Inc.,  which  declared  bankruptcy  in 
May,  now  bears  the  status  of  a  kind  of  virtual 
morality  play;  along  with  the  requisite  twists  of  fate, 
there  are  lessons  about  good  and  bad  business  prac¬ 
tices  in  every  scene.  There  are  also  some  disconcert¬ 
ing  questions  about  the  most  basic  assumptions  of 
the  Web’s  potential. 

“There  are  a  million 
issues  that  branch  off 
this,”  says  Erica  Rugul- 
lies,  an  industry  analyst 
at  the  Giga  Information 
Group,  based  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  “One  is 
the  mall  concept  and 
whether  that  will  work. 

Another  is  the  time¬ 
liness  of  e-commerce.” 

The  Nets  Inc.  experi¬ 
ence  seemed  a  portent 
to  Gartner  Group  Inc. 
as  well,  where  Bruce 
Guptill,  research  direc¬ 
tor  for  Internet  and 
Electronic  Commerce 
Strategies  at  the  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  researcher, 
wrote  a  special  report 
on  the  bankruptcy  and  its  implications 
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Never  mistake 
means  for  ends 

Nets'  race  to  develop 
transaction  software 

CO 

became  all-consuming. 

CO 

monopolizing  resources 

PH 

and  attention  that 

h-l 

should  have  gone  else¬ 
where— to  customer 
relations,  publishing 
and  sales.  Nets  became, 
in  effect,  a  software 
company. 

"There  was  a  lot  of  energy  at 
that  time.  Everyone  was 
talking  about  big  deals  with 
Cahners  and  various  venture 
firms  and  how  people  would 
be  millionaires  based  on 
the  value  of  their  stock." 

-Jim  Sabol 


some  great  advantages,” 
says  Gregory  Wester,  re¬ 
search  director  for  Inter¬ 
net  markets  at  the  Yankee 
Group,  a  research  com¬ 
pany  based  in  Boston. 

“They  can  pull  together 
all  of  the  participants  in  a 
market  segment  and  pro¬ 
vide  side-by-side  price 
comparisons.” 

The  first  jolt  to  this 
foray  into  Web  commu¬ 
nity  building  occurred  in 
March,  two  months  after 
Manzi  came  on  board. 

When  Don  Jones  suffered 
his  third  heart  attack, 
he  relinquished  leadership 
of  his  company  forever. 

Manzi,  who  reportedly 

invested  $2  million  in  the  company,  took  an  even 
firmer  grasp  of  the  wheel  and  headed  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  additional  capital  investment,  overruling  the 
idea  of  a  public  offering  and  seeking  private  money 
instead.  He  approached  Cahners  Publishing  Co., 
the  country’s  largest  publisher  of  industrial  trade 
magazines,  hoping  to  swap  one-third  of  Nets  for  an 
amount  reported  to  be  $175  million.  Cahners 
declined  the  offer. 

Still,  recalls  Jim  Sabol,  former  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  at  Nets  Inc.,  “There  was  a  lot 

of  energy  at  that  time. 
Everyone  was  talking 
about  big  deals  with 
Cahners  and  various 
venture  firms  and  how 
people  would  be  mil¬ 
lionaires  based  on  the 
value  of  their  stock.” 

In  July,  Manzi  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  trading  equity 
for  cash  when  he  gave 
AT&T  1 8  percent  of  the 
new  company  that 
would  be  called  Nets 
Inc.  In  addition  to  an 
undisclosed  amount  of 
money,  the  deal  gave 
Nets  control  of  AT&T’s 
New  Media  Services,  an 
online  publisher  of  busi¬ 
ness  news,  regional 
industry  newsletters  and 
parts  catalogs  on  diskettes.  On  the  surface,  the  deal 


Some  of  this  post-mortem  scrutiny,  of  course,  made  everyone  happy:  Nets  got  the  benefit  of  the 
arises  from  Manzi's  high  profile.  But  a  great  deal  is  AT&T  brand,  and  AT&T  got  rid  of  a  white  ele- 
driven  by  belief  in  the  high  potential  of  the  model  phant  that,  a  year-and-a-half  earlier,  it  had  spent  $50 
Jones  was  pursuing.  “An  honest  broker  like  Nets  has  million  to  acquire  from  Ziff-Davis  Inc.  But  prob- 
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lems  would  follow. 

“Buying  [New  Media  Services]  was  a  complete 
debacle,”  says  Sabol.  “Everyone  was  excited  about 

the  AT&T  name,  but  the 
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Perform  many 
hours  of  community 
service 


An  online  community  is 
a  powerful  marketing 
tool,  but  Nets'  zeal  to 
expand  into  other 
niches  before  securing 
authoritative  mastery 
of  the  one  it  had 
pioneered  diffused 
energy  internally  and 
squandered  a  sense  of 
community  among  its 
customers. 


dark  side  was  that  the 
expenses  were  unbeliev¬ 
able.  They  were  burning 
through  $3  million  or  $4 
million  a  month,  and 
their  revenue  was  insig¬ 
nificant.  But  Manzi  had  a 
vision:  He  wanted  to  get 
bigger  faster.” 

In  fact,  one  of  the  few 
things  that  the  customar¬ 
ily  tight-lipped  Manzi 
would  say  in  the  wake  of 
the  AT&T  merger  was 
that  he  planned  to  expand 
the  Nets  Inc.  model 
beyond  the  bounds  of 
manufacturing. 

Predictably,  Manzi’s 
deal  making  attracted 
attention  and  second 
guessing  from  industry  analysts,  some  of  whom 
were  quick  to  suggest  that  expanding  the  client  base 
was  the  last  thing  that  Nets  Inc.  should  have  done. 

“[The  company]  cast  its  net  far  too  wide,”  says 
Yankee  Group’s  Wester.  “They  tried  to  serve  all 
sorts  of  industry  segments.  If  you  want  to  build  a 
community,  you  have  to  capture  the  gestalt  of  that 
community;  you  have  to  know  its  language  and  its 
customs.  I  think  they  bit  off  more  than  they  could 
chew.” 

Just  how  far  beyond 
manufacturing  Manzi 
wanted  to  expand 
remained  a  company 
secret.  But  those  who 
heard  Manzi’s  dreams 
of  creating  divisions  to 
be  called  Travel. Net  and 
Pharmacy.Net  began  to 
wonder  exactly  where 
they  should  begin  the 
expansion.  “Had  the 
analysts  known  we  were 
thinking  about  going 
into  the  travel  business, 

they  would  have  fallen  on  the  floor,”  says  one  for¬ 
mer  employee  who  was  close  to  Manzi. 

Wester  and  other  observers  believed  all  along 
that  Nets  Inc.’s  success  would  depend  on  its  abili¬ 
ty  to  harness  transactional  capabilities  and  com¬ 
mand  a  piece  of  the  action  of  the  deals  consum¬ 
mated  in  its  online  space.  Manzi  seemed  to  agree. 
Almost  immediately,  he  began  paring  down  AT&T 
New  Media  Services,  getting  rid  of  its  online 


newsletters.  Trouble  was,  insiders  say,  the  newslet¬ 
ters  were  the  company’s  primary  revenue  produc¬ 
ers,  and  Nets  needed  all  the  revenues  it  could  get. 

At  the  same  time — in  a  move  that  would  prove 
to  be  critically  divisive — Manzi  moved  Nets’  exec¬ 
utive  offices  to  his  old  neighborhood  in  Cambridge, 
hired  a  half-dozen  former  Lotus  executives  and  gen¬ 
erally  set  up  shop  in  the  grand  style  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  in  Lotus’s  heyday.  That  ran¬ 
kled  employees  of  the  Pittsburgh  office,  who  were 
used  to  a  somewhat  more  Spartan  existence. 


T: 


"If  you  want  to  build  a 
community,  you  have 
to  capture  the  gestalt 
of  that  community." 

-Gregory  Wester 


O  PULL  TOGETHER  THE  DATA  THAT 
would  catalog,  order,  inventory  and  sell 
just  about  anything  that  could  be  sold, 
Manzi  hired  Mark  Teflian,  a  highly  regarded  soft¬ 
ware  technologist  whose  reputation  rested  on  his 
tenure  as  vice  president  of  strategic  systems  and 
advanced  technology  at  United  Airlines.  Teflian, 
whom  Manzi  named  chief  technology  officer  and 
vice  president  of  engineering  at  Nets,  had  most  re¬ 
cently  been  president  of  Covia  Technologies,  a 
promising  developer  of  message-oriented  middle¬ 
ware  that  shut  its  doors  around  the  time  of  Manzi’s 
move  to  Industry.Net. 

At  Nets,  Teflian  got  busy  fast,  hiring  program¬ 
mers  to  build  what  he  called  CANS — Commerce 
Architecture  for  Nets.  And  hire  he  did.  Within 
months,  Nets  Inc.  would  have  more  than  50  pro¬ 
grammers  on  staff. 

Throughout  fall  1996,  Nets’  editors  struggled  to 
migrate  print  catalogs  to  HTML,  management  tried 
to  come  up  with  new  products,  and  programmers 

worked  to  develop  soft¬ 
ware  that  would  put  the 
business  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  online.  Time  was 
passing,  and  many  at 
Nets  knew  they  weren’t 
the  only  company  try¬ 
ing  to  build  a  business- 
to-business  online  mar¬ 
ketplace. 

“Our  belief  was  that 
if  we  could  aggregate 
enough  merchants  in 
our  electronic  mall,  we 
would  be  the  first  place 
somebody  would  shop,” 
says  Sabol,  Nets’  former  IT  director.  “But  there  was 
always  the  wolf  at  the  door.” 

In  October,  Cahners  put  up  Manufacturers 
Marketplace,  a  beta  site  that  posted  information 
from  30,000  manufacturers  and  linked  to  13  of  the 
company’s  manufacturing-related  magazines.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  Cahners  was  heading  in  the  same 
direction  as  Nets.  Manzi,  who  had  tried  to  deal 
with  Cahners  just  a  few  months  earlier,  took  note. 
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A  second,  and  arguably  more  serious,  threat  to  graceful  segue  from  catalog  to  shoppers’  paradise — 

Nets  sprang  from  the  global  procurement  group  at  also  presented  a  problem. 

GE  Lighting,  which  had  been  using  an  Internet-  In  a  medium  that  was  supposed  to  thrive  on  cus- 
based  Trading  Process  Network  (TPN)  to  send  cus-  tomization,  says  Sabol,  Nets  found  itself  pushing 

tomized  bid  packages  to  regular  business  partners.  products  that  appeared  less  custom  than  the  post- 

Thc  company  found  that  TPN  reduced  procure-  ings  of  Industry.Net.  “We  talked  about  customiza- 

ment  times  by  50  percent  and  costs  by  30  percent  tion,”  says  Sabol,  “but  we  looked  like  McDonald's, 


n  \ 


We  looked  like  McDonald's, 
with  various  products 
that  all  looked  the  same. 
We  shot  ourselves  in  the  foot. 

-Jim  Sabol 


and  was  predicting  that 
by  the  end  of  that  year 
it  would  be  spending 
about  $1  billion  on  pur¬ 
chases  made  over  the 
Internet. 

GE  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  (GEIS),  which  runs 
GE’s  Internet  commerce 
operation,  realized  that 
what  was  good  for  GE 
Lighting  was  good  for 
most  manufacturing 
companies,  and  in  fall 
1996,  it  made  its  pro¬ 
curement  service  avail¬ 
able  to  buyers  and  sellers  of  manufacturing  mate¬ 
rials  and  factory  supplies.  (Textron  Automotive  Co. 
in  Troy,  Mich.,  one  of  the  handful  of  businesses  that 
have  signed  on,  will  use  the  service  to  shop  for  $500 
million  in  materials.) 

Like  Cahners,  GE  had  money,  clout  and  a  data¬ 
base  of  40,000  suppliers.  More  important,  they  also 
had  in  place  the  kind  of  e-commerce  transaction 
software  that  Nets  was  still  aggressively  hiring  pro¬ 
grammers  to  create. 

At  the  same  time  Nets  was  so 

actively  recruiting  programmers,  it  was 
jettisoning  salespeople,  cutting  its  direct 
sales  force  from  60  to  30,  and  eventually  to  15. 
“Our  customers  were  not  happy,”  says  Sabol.  “The 
salespeople  weren’t  there  to  service  the  accounts.” 

But  some  former  employees  say  that  revamping 
the  sales  force  was  necessary,  both  to  cut  the  rela¬ 
tively  high  costs  of  sales  and  to  scale  up  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  as  large  as  that  envisioned  by  Manzi.  “Cutting 
the  salespeople  was  Jim’s  idea  of  the  best  way  to 
scale  this  thing,”  says  Hank  Howie,  Nets’  director 
of  business  development  and  now  general  manager 
of  Internet  projects  at  Restrac,  a  maker  of  person¬ 
nel-recruiting  software.  “If  you  have  a  direct  sales 
force,  you  can’t  get  the  mass-market  distribution 
that  you  need  with  something  that  large.” 

It  was  certainly  true  that  Nets’  new  products — 
such  as  a  business  card  that  would  be  posted  on  the 
site  for  one  year  for  about  $500  and  a  business  card 
with  a  link  to  a  customer’s  site  that  would  be  posted 
for  about  $1,500 — could  be  sold  more  cost-effec¬ 
tively  by  telemarketers  than  by  a  direct  sales  force. 
But  those  sorts  of  products — intended  to  provide  a 


with  various  products 
that  all  looked  the  same. 
We  shot  ourselves  in  the 
foot.” 

More  fundamental, 
sources  say,  was  that 
the  selling  of  just  about 
anything  never  seemed 
to  be  a  priority  of  Nets’ 
management. 

For  some  of  those 
within  Nets,  the  salva¬ 
tion  was  not  in  what  it 
had,  but  what  it  would 
have — when  technology 
permitted.  The  com¬ 
pany  was,  after  all,  being  run  by  the  former  CEO  of 
a  software  powerhouse.  Quickly,  Nets  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  look  a  lot  more  like  a  software  company 
than  like  the  publishing  company  turned  online 
communitarian  venture  that  had  spawned  it. 

“Nets  is  very  typical  of  technology  companies,” 
says  David  Maland,  Nets  Inc.’s  former  director  of 
inside  sales.  “It  was  being  moved  by  technologists 
rather  than  marketing  people.  And  they  wanted  to 
have  the  ultimate  solution  before  they  did  anything. 
The  many-to-many  idea  that  Nets  was  working  on 
was  a  good  idea,  but  we  were  not  able  to  market 
products  or  services  quickly  enough.” 

Speed  was  a  problem  elsewhere.  According  to 
one  source,  Teflian  had  promised  Manzi  that  he 
would  have  CANS  up  and  running  by  the  end  of 
1 996,  but  when  the  end  of  1996  came  around, 
Teflian  revised  his  forecast.  Perhaps,  he  told  Manzi, 
he  could  have  CANS  up 
by  the  end  of  1 997.  Manzi 
knew  he  was  in  trouble. 

According  to  a  confiden¬ 
tial  report  by  the  invest¬ 
ment-banking  firm  of 
Lazard  Freres  &  Co., 

Nets’  1996  revenues  were 
only  $12  million,  and  the 
absence  of  salespeople 
continued  to  take  its  toll. 

In  January,  Nets  report¬ 
edly  tapped  Goldman, 

Sachs  &C  Co.  in  an  effort  to 
get  an  infusion  of  $50  mil¬ 
lion,  but  Goldman  passed. 

No  one  was  buying. 

“I  guess  if  they’d  had  a 
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It's  always  the 
customer ;  stupid 

Same  as  it  ever  was,  if 

customers  aren't  happy. 

C/5 

they're  gone.  In  one 

C/5 

year.  Nets'  revenues 

pL] 

from  sales  dropped 

hJ 

from  $2  million  a 

month  to  $85,000  a 

month  as  customers 

stopped  coming  back. 
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really  good  transactional-software  platform,  they 
might  have  had  more  enthusiasm  from  investors,” 
says  Wester.  “But  they  still  would  have  needed  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

At  the  same  time, 

Nets  found  a  way  to 
reduce  costs:  It  killed 
what  was  left  of  the 
AT&T  merger  and  laid 
off  54  people.  Still, 
money  was  flowing  out 
of  the  company  much 
faster  than  it  was  com¬ 
ing  in.  Nets  spent  $5 
million  on  a  Pittsburgh 
data  center  that  was 
completed  in  February 
1997,  and  Manzi  moved 
his  Pittsburgh  contin¬ 
gent  out  of  17,000 

square  feet  in  an  office  park  to  40,000  square  feet 
in  a  fashionable  office  building.  In  most  companies, 
a  gleaming  new  office  with  Steelcase  furnishings  is 
a  way  to  boost  morale,  but  in  the  case  of  Nets,  the 

move  served  mainly  to 
fuel  a  class  war  that  pitted 
the  economy-minded 
Pittsburgh  contingent 
against  the  lifestyles-of- 
the-rich-and- famous 
crowd  from  Cambridge. 
Everybody,  says  one  for¬ 
mer  employee,  got  a  $900 
chair,  and  nobody  was 
happy  about  it. 


Ten  days  after  Hapka's 
misguided  attempt  to  boost 
morale,  Manzi  started  to  under¬ 
write  the  payroll  himself,  kick¬ 
ing  in  about  $500,000  a  week. 


Choose  would-be 
suitors  carefully 


When  you  seek  to  ally 
with  a  potential  com¬ 
petitor  that  might 
not  really  need  you, 
you  risk  giving  up  more 
than  you  get.  Ayear- 
and-a-half  after  Jim 
Manzi  tried  to  cut  a 
deal  with  Cahners 
Publishing,  Nets  is 
dead  and  Cahners' 
Manufacturing  Market¬ 
place  Web  site  is  going 
strong.  So  is  General 
Electric's  TPN,  which 
partnered  wisely  and 
well  with  Thomas' 
Register. 


Ti 


HEY  WERE  EVEN 
less  happy  later 
that  month, 
when  the  already  power¬ 
ful  GEIS  Trading  Process 
Network  announced  a 
new  partnership  with 
Thomas’  ConnectsUs,  the 
Web-based  version  of 
Thomas’  Register — the 
well-respected  publisher 
of  manufacturers’  cata¬ 
logs — which  included 
55,000  product  headings. 


GE  predicted  that  within 
1 8  months,  the  value  of  transactions  on  the  new 
joint  venture  would  exceed  $4  billion  (it  reports  it  is 
on  track  to  hit  those  numbers). 

Competitors  proliferated.  On  March  3,  Teflian, 
whose  influence  at  Nets  continued  to  grow,  circu¬ 
lated  a  list  of  nine  of  them,  including  TPN  Register, 


IBM’s  CommercePoint  and  Cahners  Manufacturers 
Marketplace. 

Two  weeks  later,  at  the  National  Manufacturing 

Week  trade  shows  in 
Chicago,  Cahners  offi¬ 
cially  unveiled  its  im¬ 
posing  entry  in  the  field. 
While  it  wasn’t  yet 
transactional,  Manufac¬ 
turing  Marketplace  was 
an  impressive  sourcing 
guide  that  was  being 
promoted  in  Cahners 
magazines,  with  a  total 
circulation  of  1.2  mil¬ 
lion. 

Nets,  too,  had  taken 
a  booth  at  the  show. 
But  instead  of  heralding 
the  launch  of  the  site, 
Manzi  announced  a  partnership  with  Cambridge, 
Mass. -based  PSDI,  a  vendor  of  software  that  tracks 
the  history  and  costs  of  maintaining  equipment. 
It  was  a  promising  alliance,  says  one  former 
employee,  but  because  visitors  to  the  Nets  booth  at 
the  show  kept  asking  when  the  site  would  become 
transactional,  the  PSDI  deal  indirectly  emphasized 
the  company’s  inability  to  get  a  working  product 
up  and  running.  Within  Nets,  people  began  to 
anticipate  the  end. 

On  April  14,  new  Nets  President  Catherine 
Hapka  did  something  that  all  but  verified  the  com¬ 
pany’s  imminent  demise:  She  sent  a  memo  to  all 
employees  that  denied  the  rumors.  “Let  me  address 
the  most  serious  rumor  by  borrowing  a  phrase  from 
Mark  Twain,”  Hapka  wrote.  “Rumors  of  our 
demise  are  premature.” 

Hapka’s  memo  was  off  the  mark.  Revenues,  says 
one  former  employee,  had  sunk  to  $85,000  a 
month,  down  from  $2  million  a  month  the  year 
before.  Expenses  were  still  off  the  charts.  Ten  days 
after  Hapka’s  misguided  attempt  to  boost  morale, 
Manzi  started  to  underwrite  the  payroll  himself, 
kicking  in  about  $500,000  a  week. 

“On  May  9,”  says  Sabol,  “everybody  knew 
something  was  coming.  The  big  rumor  was  that  we 
were  going  to  be  acquired  by  Cahners  and  every¬ 
body  would  be  laid  off.” 

Manzi,  who  had  made  a  fortune  at  Lotus  popu¬ 
larizing  such  distributed  technologies  as  Notes,  put 
another  distributed  technology  to  good  personal 
use  that  day.  While  the  200  employees  of  Nets  hud¬ 
dled  around  speaker  phones  in  conference  rooms 
in  Cambridge  and  Pittsburgh,  he  spoke  to  them 
from  his  home  in  the  tony  Boston  suburb  of 
Chestnut  Hill.  Nets  Inc.,  he  said,  was  dead.  BEI 

Senior  Editor  Art  Jahnke  can  be  reached  via  e-mail 
at  ajahnke@cio.com. 
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Web  Integrity™  is  an 
enterprise-wide  solution  that 
provides  knowledge  workers 
and  content  providers  with 
an  easy  method  for  updating 
and  publishing  content.  Plus, 
Web  Integrity  empowers 
administrators  and  Intranet 
project  leaders  with  the  ability 
to  control  and  manage  your 
Intranet  site. 

Web  Integrity 
lets  you: 

•  Minimize  incorrect  or 
unapproved  information 

•  Maintain  corporate  standards 

•  Reduce  legal  liability 

•  Guard  against 
vandalism 

•  Easily  publish  Web  content 


With  workflow,  approval 
cycles,  local  content  staging, 
dynamic  previews,  bulk  file 
operations  and  centralized 
administration,  Web  Integrity 
is  your  complete  solution.  And 
it’s  easy  to  use.  Contributors 
can  work  with  their  favorite, 
familiar  editing  tools  to  create 
documents,  spreadsheets, 
graphics,  HTML,  video,  and 
Java  applets — and  publish 
these  files  to  your  Web  site. 

You’ll  rest  easy  knowing 
you’ve  got  the  tools  to  manage 
your  intranet  and  ensure  the 
integrity  of  content  on  your 
site. 


So  relax  . . .  take  a  look  at 
Web  Integrity  and  call  us  in 
the  morning  at: 

(800)  265-2797 

MKS  France  +331  (0)  3082  2762 
MKS  Germany  +49  (0)  71 1  16714  0 
MKS  Nordic  +45  (0)  3325  6555 
MKS  UK  Limited  +44  (0)  181  335  5920 

mFts 


Web 

Integrity 


Can’t  wait? 

Point  your  browser  to: 

www.mks.com/ad/unwind 
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MKS.  MKS  logo  and  Web  Integrity  are  trademarks  of  Mortice  Kern  Systems  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  acknowledged.  ©  1 997. 


INTERVIEW:  PAUL 


SAFFO 


I  H 


Paul  Saffo  holds  the  key  to  the  future: 
Examine  the  past  and  apply  it  to  the  present 


By  Alex  Frankel 


Perhaps  no  other  place  is  more  in  step  with  the  future  than 
California's  Silicon  Valley  ,  that  strip  of  once-fertile 
farmland  between  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  to  the  WCSt 
and  San  Francisco  Bay  to  the  north.  Paul  Saffo,  a 
director  at  the  Institute  for  the  Future,  sits  in  his  Menlo 
Park  office  at  the  lead  of  the  Vclllcy  and  thinks 
in  fast  forward  about  what  shape  that  future  might  take. 

Comprising  30  self-described"  pragmatic  futurists," 
the  Institute  for  the  Future  is  a  nonprofit  applied  research 
and  COnSU  ting  firm  that  includes  among  its  clientele 
Fortune  500  companies  and  government  agencies.  The 
Institute  defies  classification:  Its  services  are 
more  practical  than  those  of  a  university  think  tank  yet  its 
future-oriented  outlook  makes  it  different  from  a 
traditional  consultancy.  The  Institute  believes  that  the  goal 
of  forecasting  is  to  make  better  decisions  in  the  present. 
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lift..  IN  T  ER  V  IEW:  PAUL  SAI 


It  takes  time  to  turn 
a  raw,  untamed 
technology  into 

a  compelling 

medium  that  touches 

and  changes 

people's  lives.  It  is  a 
Cultural  process, 
a  taming  process, 

a  combination 

of  figuring  out  the 

design  details  and 

cultural  rules. 
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Among  the  Institute's  diverse  staff,  Saffo  is 
known  as  "designated  edge  surfer,  a  shaman,  an 
assumption  questioner."  He  joined  the  group  in 
1985,  after  working  as  a  Silicon  Valley  lawyer  spe¬ 
cializing  in  venture  capital  and  technology  issues. 

No  vast  crystal  ball  is  in  Saffo's  office,  but  it  is 
equipped  with  more  pragmatic  devices  such  as  an 
oversized  slide  rule  and  a  20-yard  measuring  tape. 
Accordingly,  the  future  Saffo  envisions  has  less  to 
do  with  science  fiction  novels  and  more  to  do  with 
an  evolved  version  of  the  present. 

Staff  Writer  Alex  Frankel  recently  spoke  with  Saffo 
about  the  future  and  the  Web's  role  in  that  future. 

CIO:  You  say  you’re  not  a  futurist.  How  do  you  define  what 
you  do? 

SAFFO:  Often  people  who  call  themselves  futurists  are  advo¬ 
cates  for  something.  I  am  not  an  advocate,  I’m  a  bystander.  As 
a  forecaster,  my  job  is  to  think  systematically  about  uncertainty, 
to  look  at  a  given  area  and  say,  “What  is  possible  here?” 

There  is  a  cone  of  uncertainty  that  extends  out  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  at  any  given  time,  and  my  job  is  to  map  that  cone.  How 
broad  is  that?  What’s  in  there?  What  are  the  possible  out¬ 
comes?  The  assumption  most  futurists  make  is  that  the  future 
will  be  different.  As  a  forecaster,  I  know  that  even  in  periods 
of  very  significant  change,  the  power  of  continuity  is  much 
greater  than  the  amount  of  discontinuity.  It  only  seems  that 
change  is  great  because  we’re  fascinated  with  it. 

CIO:  So  what  does  the  future  of  the  Web  hold? 

SAFFO:  The  Web  is  a  local  phenomenon  of  a  larger  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  Web  happens  to  be  ground  zero  in  a  pattern  of 
larger  change.  It’s  the  fastest-changing  part  of  the  Internet,  and 
it  will  probably  remain  so  for  at  least  another  two  or  three  years. 

The  most  important  thing  about  the  Internet  is  its  rapid 
mutability.  It’s  that  mutability  that  makes  the  Internet  and  the 
Web  such  powerful  business  tools.  Think  back  about  four  years 
ago:  Advertising  was  a  complete  anathema  on  the  Internet, 
and  then  within  six  months  it  went  from  an  anathema  to  the 
norm.  Now  commerce  is  the  norm. 

CIO:  Yet  advertising  on  the  Web  is  generally  considered  a 
failure  or  at  least  something  that  hasn’t  measured  up  to 
expectations. 
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SAFFO:  Advertising  [on  the  Web]  is  in 
its  infancy  as  television  was  in  the  1 950s. 
It’s  going  to  be  a  few  years  before  it  really 
works  online.  At  the  moment,  the  Web  is 
the  most  potent  emergent  commercial 
venue  on  the  planet.  It 
really  is  a  specific  instance 
of  the  shift  from  market¬ 
place  to  market  space. 


The  Web  as  information  medium  is 
shifting  into  something  different.  It's  a 
shift  from  a  model  of  people  accessing 
information  to  a  model  of  people  meet¬ 
ing  other  people  in  information-rich 


CIO:  The  Web  is  more  than 
a  communication  tool? 


SAFFO:  The  Web  is  a  fun¬ 
damental  shift.  For  most  of 
this  century,  communica¬ 
tion  has  been  synonymous 
with  being  a  conduit,  a  pipe 
between  physical  locations 
on  the  planet.  Now,  with 
the  Web  in  particular,  communication  as 
conduit  is  taking  a  back  seat  to  commu¬ 
nication  as  a  destination  in  its  own  right. 
In  that  sense,  the  Web  is  not  just  a  pipe  be¬ 
tween  people  communicating,  it’s  actually 
a  venue  where  people  go  to  buy  and  sell 
things,  to  hang  out,  to  socialize.  It’s  a  new 
kind  of  real  estate. 

CIO:  How  will  the  Web  affect  how  busi¬ 
nesses  operate? 

SAFFO:  The  Web  lowers  transaction 
costs.  Over  the  Web,  you  can  suddenly 
do  transactions  for  a  fraction  of  what 
you  could  profitably  do  in  the  physical 
world.  That  doesn’t  just  save  money, 
that’s  not  just  about  more  efficiency.  It’s 
about  changing  the  way  you  buy  and  sell 
things.  Changing  the  granularity.  Giving 
smaller  businesses  the  same  kind  of 
leverage  that  a  large  business  once  had. 

But  when  the  new  technology  comes 
in,  first  we  pave  the  cow  paths.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  first  generation  of  magazines  on 
the  Web  used  strictly  two-dimensional 
display.  It  rakes  time  for  the  innovative 
uses  of  new  technology  to  start. 

CIO:  What  is  the  challenge  for  business 
on  the  Web  over  the  next  10  years? 


Most  technologies 
take  20  years 

to  become  an 
overnight  SUCCeSS. 


environments.  So  it’s  a  shift  from  an 
information  to  an  interpersonal  me¬ 
dium:  the  information  is  literally  the 
electronic  wallpaper  around  electron¬ 
ic  social  spaces. 

For  example,  let’s  say  you’re  a  base¬ 
ball  fan.  You  dial  into  the  Yankees  home 
page  at  the  height  of  the  playoff  season. 
There  are  600  other  people  in  that  site  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  only  way  you 
know  they  are  there  is  that  the  server  is 
sluggish.  It’s  like  the  refrain  from  that  old 
Emerson,  Lake  and  Palmer  song,  “Every¬ 
body  came  but  they  all  sat  alone.”  If 
you’re  in  the  site,  there  may  be  one  or 
two  people  among  the  600  with  whom 
you’re  very  interested  in  conversing.  It’s 
a  small  step  in  Web  design  to  say  “Let’s 
find  selective  filters.  Let’s  allow  people  to 
interact  with  each  other.” 

That  has  interesting  implications.  On 
public  sites,  the  applications  are  obvi¬ 
ous.  It  might  be  customers  of  one  com¬ 
pany’s  product  who  can  share  tips,  sort 
of  an  extension  of  the  shared  user  li¬ 
braries  that  we’ve  had  for  particular 
kinds  of  software.  It  might  be  a  venue 
for  sharing  information  across  depart¬ 
ments.  We’re  going  to  find  ways  to  allow 
people  to  interact  with  other  people,  not 
just  access  information. 


at  technologies  that  were  around  the  first 
30  years  after  Kitty  Hawk.  Underlying 
all  of  today’s  change  is  one  very  power¬ 
ful  continuity:  the  nature  of  human  be¬ 
havior.  When  you  talk  about  media  tech¬ 
nologies,  there  are  some  real 
constants.  You  cannot  just 
take  a  past  technology  and 
compare  it  blankly  to  mod¬ 
ern  technology;  rules  apply. 

One  very  important  rule 
is  that  it  takes  time  to  turn  a 
raw,  untamed  technology 
into  a  compelling  medium 
that  touches  and  changes 
people’s  lives.  It  is  a  cultural 
process,  a  taming  process,  a 
combination  of  figuring  out 
the  design  details  and  cul¬ 
tural  rules.  With  the  tele¬ 
phone  it  was  a  30-year  process.  It  seems 
that  most  technologies  take  20  years  to 
become  an  overnight  success.  The  In¬ 
ternet  is  a  case  in  point.  It  took  almost 
exactly  20  years  to  go  from  the  first 
setup  to  takeoff  in  1 989.  The  Web  will 
not  take  20  years,  of  course,  because  it’s 
a  subset  of  Internet  technology.  But  it’s 
going  to  take  us  a  good  couple  of  years 
to  extend  the  Web  and  really  turn  it  into 
a  potent  medium. 

CIO:  Will  companies  doing  business  on 
the  Web  succeed  at  a  greater  rate  than 
those  companies  doing  business  in  the 
traditional  environment? 

SAFFO:  You’re  going  to  see  more  risk 
and  more  failure  on  the  Web.  When  a 
new  technology  arrives,  it  is  easier  for 
smaller  organizations  or  individuals  to 
use  it  than  for  groups  or  large  organiza¬ 
tions.  That  pattern  of  being  more  useful 
for  individuals  and  small  groups  and  less 
so  for  large  enterprises  is  constant.  New 
technologies  scale  up  badly  so  when  one 
is  introduced  the  playing  field  is  skewed 
toward  small  players.  The  small  player 
has  an  intrinsic  advantage  when  new 
technologies  are  developed. 


SAFFO:  In  10  years  the  Web  will  be  un¬ 
recognizable  because  of  the  rate  of 
technical  innovation.  Machines  will 
have  increased  power  and  more  mem¬ 
ory  by  a  factor  of  10.  That  means  there 
will  be  more  bandwidth  and  more  pro¬ 
cessing  power. 


CIO:  Can  you  look  to  the  past  for  tech¬ 
nologies  similar  to  the  Web? 

SAFFO:  I  am  a  technology  historian.  I 
spend  most  of  my  time  looking  at  tech¬ 
nologies  that  don’t  exist  anymore.  For 
example,  in  the  aviation  industry,  I  look 


CIO:  What  is  an  example  of  that  advan¬ 
tage  as  seen  on  the  Web? 

SAFFO:  We  saw  a  real  example  of  that 
with  online  bookselling.  When  Amazon, 
com  [Inc.]  got  started,  the  technology 
was  such  that  you  could  build  something 
to  scale  for  Amazon.com,  but  you  could 
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not  do  a  full-scale  implementation  of 
something  that  Barnes  &  Noble  [Inc.] 
would  have  wanted  to  do.  The  Web  cre¬ 
ated  an  opening  where  somebody  could 
come  out  of  nowhere.  It  wasn’t  that  the 
Barnes  &  Noble  people  were  stupid. 
They  just  couldn’t  see  their  way.  Ama¬ 
zon.com  was  able  to  come  in,  move 
fast,  stay  small  and  grow  with  the  tech¬ 
nology.  Going  to  the  Web  did  not  im¬ 
mediately  apply  to  Barnes  &  Noble’s 
business  plan,  so  they  had  to  shift  when 
they  adopted  it  later.  It’s  harder  and 
more  expensive  to  be  a  large  player  and 
jump  onto  the  train  after  it’s  already 
moving.  Of  course,  it’s  also  equally  dif¬ 
ficult  as  a  small  player  to  make  sure  you 
don’t  get  thrown  off  the  train  as  it  gets 
bigger  and  faster. 

CIO:  Is  there  a  measure  of  hype  fueling 
the  existence  of  some  online  businesses? 

SAFFO:  Sure.  A  lot  of  people  are  tak¬ 
ing  chances  on  ideas  that  may  not  work. 
Most  companies  fail.  Most  ideas  don’t 
work  out.  Hype,  by  the  way,  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  process.  Mark  Twain  put 
it  nicely  when  he  said,  “You  know,  I’m 
all  for  progress,  it’s  change  I  object  to.” 
We’re  all  like  that.  And  as  we  say  in 
Silicon  Valley,  hype  is  not  a  bug;  it’s  a 
feature.  Hype  is  the  way  we  collectively 
give  each  other  the  courage  to  change. 

CIO:  So  you  think  the  level  of  hype  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  revolution¬ 
ary  qualities  of  the  Internet? 

SAFFO:  The  hype  around  the  Internet 
is  very  similar  to  the  hype  that  went 
along  with  other  revolutions.  The  phrase 
on  everyone’s  lips  around  1910,  1920 
was  “air  minded.”  And  air  minded  was 
shorthand  for  the  change  in  perspective 
that  came  with  going  up  in  the  air.  It  was 
an  insight  for  people  that  they  couldn’t 
see  national  borders  when  they  flew  on 
an  airplane.  Air  minded  was  as  power¬ 
ful  and  potently  simple  a  concept  as  that 
picture  taken  from  Apollo  showing  the 
earth.  Everyone  thought  that  the  plane 
would  revolutionize  society.  We’d  have 
personal  aircraft.  There  would  be  world 
peace.  There  are  plenty  of  examples  of 
hype  like  this. 

CIO:  Given  the  amount  of  hype,  do 
businesses  need  to  be  online? 


SAFFO:  The  Web  affects  different  in¬ 
dustries  in  different  ways.  But  there’s  one 
reason  businesses  need  to  be  online,  and 
it  can  be  summed  up  in  an  observation 
made  to  me  by  a  graduate  student  at 
Stanford  University.  He  said,  “You 
know,  in  cyberspace  there  is  no  distance 
between  two  points.”  That’s  exactly  why 
the  Web  matters.  There’s  a  whole  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  physical  geography.  Sud¬ 
denly,  that  partner  or  that  competitor 
who  is  halfway  around  the  planet  is 
immediately  co-located  with  you.  Two 
clicks  of  a  mouse,  and  you’re  there. 
That  completely  changes  the  opportu¬ 
nity  landscape  for  businesses.  We  all  see 
it  in  our  personal  lives.  It  changes  the 
granularity  of  our  transactions. 

CIO:  Are  there  enough  users  on  the 
Web  to  provide  growth  for  Web-based 
businesses? 

SAFFO:  Novelist  William  Gibson  made 
a  salient  observation  when  he  said, 
“You  know,  the  future 
has  already  arrived.  It’s 
just  not  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted  yet.”  I  think  that’s 
the  way  to  view  the  Web. 

It’s  arrived.  We  can  get 
a  good  feel  for  what 
commerce  is  going  to  be 
because  it’s  being  done 
by  small  communities 
today  on  the  Web.  Add  in  things  like 
Web  TV,  and  you’re  snapping  up  people 
you  never  would  have  had  before.  And 
every  time  the  Web  becomes  one  mag¬ 
nitude  cheaper,  one  magnitude  easier  to 
use,  another  population  shifts  the  Web 
in  yet  another  way. 

CIO:  How  does  the  Web  influence  users 
differently  than  other  technologies  do? 

SAFFO:  Television  was  a  mass  medium; 
it  delivered  the  world  to  our  living 
rooms.  But  all  we  could  do  was  press 
our  noses  against  the  glass  and  watch. 
The  Web  is  not  a  mass  medium.  It  is 
truly  a  personal  medium.  You  don’t  just 
watch.  You  can  influence  things.  You 
can  send  a  message  back.  That’s  a  big 
difference.  Even  though,  obviously,  one 
individual’s  impact  is  just  one  individu¬ 
al’s  impact.  Even  in  an  age  of  personal 
media,  there  will  be  mass  moments 
where  large  groups  of  individual  users 


come  together  in  a  common  interest  and 
in  common  cause.  It  will  shift  this  plan¬ 
et  on  its  axis  in  some  unpredictable  way. 

CIO:  Do  infrastructure  problems  pose  a 
threat  to  the  Internet? 

SAFFO:  It’s  not  so  much  a  threat  as  a 
fact  of  life.  Bob  Metcalfe  [a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  International  Data  Group,  the 
parent  company  of  CIO  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.]  predicted  that  we’d  have 
an  Internet  crash.  The  problem  with 
that  prediction  was  that  there  was  no 
sense  of  history  to  it.  The  Internet  has 
been  on  the  verge  of  collapse  since  the 
first  tapes  containing  the  protocol  of 
what  would  become  the  Internet  went 
out.  The  story  goes  that  the  researcher 
who  sent  those  tapes  out  wrote  a  note 
on  them  saying  that  they  would  work 
for  up  to  200  computers;  after  that  all 
bets  are  off.  I’m  surprised  we  haven’t 
had  more  problems.  Statistically  we’re 
going  to  have  some  crashes.  The  more 


dependent  on  the  Internet  we  become, 
the  more  likely  we’re  going  to  have  sys¬ 
tem  crashes. 

CIO:  Is  doing  business  on  the  Web  worth 
the  risk? 

SAFFO:  The  whole  essence  of  business 
is  putting  assets  at  risk  in  the  service  of 
profit.  Businesses  have  problems  only 
when  they  cannot  quantify  the  risk.  In 
the  credit  card  business,  there’s  fraud. 
Depending  on  how  you  measure  it,  it’s 
between  1  percent  and  3  percent  of  all 
transactions  or  transaction  volumes. 
But  the  reason  it  doesn’t  interfere  is 
that  credit  card  companies  are  satisfied 
they  can  quantify  that  risk  and  indem¬ 
nify  against  it.  We  will  do  the  same 
thing  with  the  Internet.  We  will  take 
the  risk.  BE! 


Staff  Writer  Alex  Frankel  can  be  reached 
at  frankel@cio.com. 


“The  Web  is  a  new 
kind  of  real  estate. 
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You  thought  it  disappeared  with  the  10 
cent  coffee.  Or  that  it  never  existed  in 
the  first  place.  Well,  Eudora®  is  here 
to  tell  you  that  you  can  get  something 
for  nothing.  We  invite  you  to  try 
WorldMail™  Server— from  Eudora,  the 
ones  who  brought  you  the  world’s  num¬ 
ber  one  client  email — free  for  45  days. 

'Get  It  While  It’s  Hot.’ 

Try  Eudora  WorldMail  Server 
for  45  days  at  no  cost  and 
no  obligation. 

Visit  www.eudora.com/1cio 

for  your  free  Eudora  WorldMail 
Server  download. 

The  Eudora  WorldMail™  Server  is  ideal 
for  small-  to  medium-sized  businesses. 
Built  on  Internet-based  IMAP4  and  POP3 
messaging  standards,  Eudora  WorldMail 
bypasses  expensive,  tangled  gateways  to 
securely  send  your  messages,  including 
attachments,  wherever  you  want  them 
to  go.  It  gives  you  centralized  desktop 
setup,  administration,  and  maintenance. 
And  it’s  easy  to  use— even  for  users. 
WorldMail  Server’s  scalability  also 
ensures  that  you’ll  have  enhanced  com¬ 
munication  across  your  organization 
tomorrow  as  well  as  today. 

But  don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  Call  us 
at  1-800-2-EUDORA,  ext.  29727;  email 
us  at  eudora-sales1cio@eudora.com; 
or  just  visit  our  Web  site  today  at 
www.eudora.com/1cio  to  download 
your  45-day  free  trial  copy  of  Eudora 
WorldMail  Server.  There’s  no  cost 
and  no  obligation. 

Get  in  on  the  Eudora  WorldMail  free 
trial  offer  today.  Once  you  get  a  taste 
of  it,  you’ll  want  it  to  be  your  email 
server  every  day. 


Qualcomm 


is  a  registered  trademark  and  WbrtdMail  and  Eudora  WorldMail  are  trademarks  of  QUALCOMM  Incorporated. 
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Whereto  Begin 

Every  intranet  project  starts  somewhere, 
and  the  best  ones  never  end 


BY  TIM  HORGAN 

Editor’s  Note:  This  Web  Business  feature  will  examine  business 
trends  and  best  practices  in  Web  project  management, 
focusing  on  policy,  management  and  technology  tools. 
In  this  introductory  column,  Tim  Horgan,  CIO  webmaster  and 
vice  president  of  technology,  discusses  strategies  for  making 
at:  intranet  an  indispensable  business  asset  rather  than  a 
failed  collaboration  tool. 


NTRANETS  ARE  EVERYWHERE.  In  a  recent 
Forrester  Research  Inc.  survey  of  executives  at  50 
Fortune  1000  companies,  96  percent  of  those  polled  were 
either  building  or  already  using  internal  Web  sites.  Only 
4  percent  had  no  _ 


I  plans  to  invest  in 
intranet  technology. 
Other  surveys  indi¬ 
cate  that  65  percent  to  90 
percent  of  America’s  biggest 
corporations  expect  to 
implement  intranets  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

There’s  no  doubt  that 
intranets  are  the  emerging 
big  business  information 
infrastructure.  And  there’s 
little  debate  about  why.  Used 
successfully,  such  a  powerful 
one-stop  information  tool 
can  help  the  organization 
improve  communication, 
cut  costs  and  ultimately 
shrink  time  to  market. 

What’s  still  open  to  debate 
are  the  best  strategies  for 
developing  an  intranet  that 
best  serves  those  purposes. 
The  bigger  the  company,  the 
greater  the  cause  for  con¬ 
cern:  Issues  scale  up  for  com¬ 
panies  with  more  than  a 
hundred  users.  In  large  orga¬ 


nizations,  intranet  development — both 
construction  from  scratch  and  major 
renovation — often  happens  in  a  scatter¬ 
shot  way,  with  different  groups  creating 
their  own  sites  or  pages  and  with  little 
coordination  or  oversight.  That 
approach  can  lead  to  information  chaos: 
a  patched-together  intranet  with  clunky 
navigation,  information  gaps  and  redun¬ 
dant,  conflicting,  unreliable  or  outdat¬ 
ed  content.  It’s  a  result  that  is  unlikely 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  intranet 
as  a  collaboration  tool  or  a  knowledge- 
management  repository.  Some  corpo¬ 
rate  intranets  that  have  fallen  into  that 
category  have  already  been  mothballed; 
it’s  a  safe  bet  that  in  the  next  year  others 
will  follow. 

Ideally,  intranet  creation  (or  rehabil¬ 
itation)  should  start  with  a  Web  devel¬ 
opment  team  representing  a  cross- 
section  of  business  and  IT  managers. 
Before  spending  a  penny,  assigning  a  sin¬ 
gle  staffer  or  choosing  the  first  image  for 


Getting  Started 


Master  Builder: 
CIO  Webmaster 
and  Vice  President 
ofTechnology 
Tim  Horgan 
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•  Appoint  a  business-technical 
Web  strategy  team. 

•  Develop  a  written  vision 
and  a  strategy. 

•  Outline  necessary  costs 
and  work. 

•  Hire  or  outsource. 

•  Build  a  prototype. 

•  Work  with  existing 
corporate  culture. 

•  Get  executive  support. 

•  Start  small:  Sell  a  target 
user  group. 

•  Educate  everyone. 

•  Consider  security  trade-offs. 

•  Measure  progress. 

•  Update  the  vision, 
strategy,  budget  and 
work  plans  as  needed. 
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You  don’t  have  to  “think  outside  the  box”  for  technology  solutions  anymore — our  I.T.  professionals 
have  done  it  for  you.  XLConnect  brings  you  the  powerful  advantage  of  experience  and  proven 
methodologies  to  solve  the  complex  challenges  of  planning,  building,  and  managing  technology 
solutions.  Based  on  our  best  practices  model,  our  proven  approach  to  enterprise  computing 
allows  us  to  “box  in”  complex  integration  issues  and  deliver  solutions  on  time  and  on  budget. 
So  don’t  think  outside  the  box — we’ve  packaged  everything  you  need  inside.  To  open  your 
own  solution,  call  1 .888.444.4XLC,  or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.xlconnect.com. 
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the  home  page,  that  team  must  craft  an  intranet  strategy:  a  clear  col¬ 
lection  of  business  (rather  than  technology)  goals  and  a  sense  of  how 
the  Web  site  will  help  achieve  them.  The  strategy  must  also  address 
ways  to  integrate  the  internal  Web  site  into  the  company’s  infor¬ 
mation  systems,  as  well  as  into  its  culture  and  business  processes. 
(For  elements  to  consider  in  developing  a  strategy,  see  “Recipe  for 
Intranet  Strategy,”  Page  70.) 

The  best  place  to  start:  at  the  top.  Because  the  big  guys  oversee 
funding,  user  access,  security  levels  and  other  key  issues,  their  buy- 
in  is  critical  for  the  intranet’s  success.  To  convince  reluctant  leaders, 
teams  might  want  to  promote  not  only  the  Web’s  expected  benefits 
and  ROI  but  the  possible  consequences  of  not  building  an  intranet, 
such  as  losing  competitive  advantage  because  of  inability  to  cut  time 
to  market.  As  always,  it’s  better  to  show  than  to  tell.  Thus,  the  man¬ 
agement  team  may  want  to  consider  a  business  plan  that  outlines 
costs,  allocates  resources,  projects  ROI  and  emphasizes  competitive 
advantage  in  addition  to  one-on-one  demonstrations  and  training. 

Next,  the  strategy  statement  should  call  for  stimulating  wide¬ 
spread  employee  interest  through  an  aggressive  evangelism  effort. 
An  example  worth  examining  is  the  “awareness  campaign”  that 
Ford  Motor  Co.’s  intranet  team  used  to  introduce  its  intranet  plans 
to  more  than  20,000  employees  in  75  separate  Ford  locations  in  less 
than  a  year  (see  “Under  the  Hood  at  Ford,”  WebMaster,  June  1997). 
Next,  the  strategy  might  call  for  a  pilot  project  with  key  user  groups 
that  would  help  sell  the  concept  to  others.  As  success  stories  circu¬ 
late,  demand  will  grow. 

From  the  start,  the  Web  team  must  consider — and  periodically 
reconsider — a  variety  of  management  questions  (many  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  more  detail  in  future  Power  Source  columns). 

•  Applications:  How  will  the  business  use  the  intranet?  Who  is  our 
audience?  How  will  that  change  down  the  road? 

•  Organization  and  management:  Who  will  control  the  intranet? 
Who  will  set  standards?  Who  will  set  policy?  How  will  the  effort  be 
funded?  How  will  the  intranet  be  integrated  into  the  business?  What 
is  the  IS  role? 

•  Staffing:  Who  will  be  on  our  Web  development  team?  Will  we 
use  our  own  people  or  consultants?  What  do  we  do  about  training, 
services,  support,  testing  new  tools,  keeping  an  eye  on  emerging 
technologies? 

•  Prevention  of  information  chaos:  How  do  we  make  sure  peo¬ 
ple  will  find  the  information  they  need?  How  do  we  prevent  redun¬ 
dancy,  dueling  data,  stale  content?  Do  we  want  an  enterprisewide 
look  and  feel?  Or  do  we  want  some  diversity  between  business  units? 

•  Publishing:  Who  owns  information?  What  standards  will  we 
have  for  publishing,  and  who  decides  what  can  be  published?  How 
will  it  be  updated?  What  happens  to  the  information  when  users 
move  on  or  lose  interest? 

•  Network  infrastructure:  Can  the  current  network  handle  the 
traffic  the  intranet  will  bring?  Will  it  be  able  to  handle  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  types  of  tools,  such  as  multimedia?  Can  it  scale  up  to  support 
thousands  of  users  and  advanced  applications? 

•  Security:  What  information  do  we  protect?  How  do  we  protect 
it?  What  are  the  policies,  and  how  do  we  enforce  them? 

Intranet  education  never  ends.  Once  Web  evangelists  have  sold 
their  vision,  they  must  continually  train  users,  either  in  face-to-face 
seminars,  with  real-time  hotline  support  or  through  online  options 
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Push  technologies  such  as  PointCast  and 
BackWeb  have  revolutionized  Web 
communications,  making  it  easy  to  get 
massive  amounts  of  information  with 
almost  no  effort.  But  they  can  also  leave 
large  networks  staggering  under  the  rivers 
of  data  pouring  into  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  desktops. 

Now  Packeteer  Inc.  is  pushing  back 
with  its  PacketShaper  IP  bandwidth 
manager. 

Packeteer's  push-back  technology  (yes, 
they  really  call  it  that)  works  by 
classifying  all  inbound  traffic  and 
assigning  lower 
priority  to  selected 
pushed  content 
than  to  an 
enterprise's 
mission-critical 
information,  such  as 
e-mail,  electronic 
commerce  or  Web  site 
inquiries.  It  can  even 
prioritize  different 
transmissions  from  the 
same  source.  For 
instance,  it  can  assign  higher 
priority  to  a  company  message  sent  via 
PointCast  than  to  the  day's  news 
headlines  sent  by  the  same  source. 

Packeteer  packages  are  currently 
available  for  PointCast  Inc.'s  PointCast, 
BackWeb  Inc.'s  BackWeb,  Marimba  Inc.'s 
Castanet,  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.'s  Java 
and  Microsoft  Corp.'s  Channel  Definition 
Format  for  $7,250.  Modules  for  other 
applications  are  under  development. 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.packeteer.com  or  call  408  364-0197. 
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NHOr  AS  NOUVtLLS 


Crash,  burn, 


WHEN  WILL 


THEY  LEARN? 


Among  other  Internet  companies, 


outages  are  too  often  an  accepted 


occurrence.  We  find  that  unacceptable. 


We  monitor  your  network  connections 


so  thoroughly,  we  discover  potential 


problems  before  they  occur.  Our 


multiple  T3  backbone  has  delivered 


100%  up-time  for  the  past  20  months. 


So  if  you  want  to  drive  your  business 


on  the  Net,  ride  with  us. 


No  crash,  no  burn. 


•  Internet  Access 
•  Web  Hosting 

•  Web-Enabled  Legacy  Databases 
•  Internet  Training 


AppliedTheory 


^  1  800  658  8587  www.appliedtheory.com 
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such  as  FAQ  (frequently  asked  questions)  documents,  help  guides, 
tutorials  and  seminars. 

Strategies  should  include  the  best  possible  information  architec¬ 
ture  and  design,  as  critical  an  element  for  intranets  as  it  is  for  exter¬ 
nal  sites.  Web  teams  must  ascertain  what  information  most  people 
need  most  often  and  make  that  information  easy  to  find  as  well  as 
accurate  and  up-to-date. 


RECIPE  FOR 
INTRANET  STRATEGY 

•  Big-picture  vision 

•  Business  purposes  and  goals 

•  Ongoing  planning  for  all 
areas  from  content  to  staffing 
to  security  technology 
upgrades 

•  Widely  communicated  poli¬ 
cies  for  access  and  publishing 

•  Constantly  updated  security 
procedures,  including  policies 
on  access,  monitoring  and 
enforcement 

•  Mechanisms  to  scale 
funding  to  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  users 

•  Evangelism  to  both  execu¬ 
tives  and  employees 

•  Short-  and  long-term  goals 

•  Considerations  for  legacy 
systems 

•  Methods  for  spotting 
emerging  technologies 
and  determining  whether, 
when  and  how  to  incorporate 
them 

•  A  flexible,  regularly  revisited 
business  plan 

•  A  Web  organization  with 
clearly  defined  roles, 
depending  on  the 
organization's  culture 
and  needs 


On  the  technology  side, 
Web  strategists  must  con¬ 
sider  server  management, 
planning  and  monitoring  to 
handle  heavy  traffic  as  well 
as  overseeing  physical  site 
management  and  determin¬ 
ing  how  legacy  systems, 
such  as  databases,  fit  in. 

They  need  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  security,  putting 
concerns  in  perspective 
to  make  sure  they  don’t 
become  just  another  excuse 
for  avoiding  investments  in 
intranet  technology.  That 
means  deciding  whether 
top-grade  security  is  worth 
the  trade-offs  in  ease  of  use, 
widespread  access,  cost  and 
speed. 

Finally  come  the  role 
players.  The  webmaster  is 
chief  technologist  and  evan¬ 
gelist;  the  Web  champion 
can  secure  funding,  clear 
roadblocks,  identify  new 
opportunities  and  keep  the 
effort  on  track,  and  individ¬ 
ual  publishers  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  their  business  unit’s 
pages. 

Because  those  jobs  will 
change  frequently  as  the 
intranet  expands,  it’s  a  good 
idea  to  assemble  a  kit  of 
common  tools,  processes 
and  services  that,  like  the 
Web  strategy  itself,  will  sur¬ 
vive  the  personnel  changes 
and  make  the  transition  as 
seamless  as  possible. 

The  Web  survival  kit 
might  contain  the  following 
components,  many  of 
which  will  be  discussed  in 


future  Power  Source  columns: 

1.  User  tools:  Packages  of  tested,  licensed  and  supported  tools, 
such  as  browsers  and  plug-ins,  configured  to  go  together,  increas¬ 


e's  the  digital  equivalent  of  dialing  one 
of  those  naughty  900  numbers  and  finding 
that  the  corporate  phone  police  have 
blocked  calls  to  all  such  numbers.  Version 
2.1  of  On  Technology  Corp.'s  On  Guard 
Firewall  network  security  software 
includes  URL  Blocking,  which  is  just  what 
it  sounds  like  it  is.  Network 
administrators  can  restrict  access  to  any 
Web  site  that  executives  consider 
objectionable,  either  by  specific  URL  or 
general  subject  matter.  Nudity,  violence, 
militant/extremist  and,  you  guessed  it, 
sports  are  among  the  preselected 
categories;  companies  can  also  add  their 
own  topics.  When  they  try  to  access  a 
site,  users  get  a 
polite  rejection: 

"I'm  sorry,  but  URL 
Blocking  has 
prevented  access 
to  this  site." 

To  help 

administrators  keep 
their  off-limits  lists 
current,  the  package 
includes  access  to  a 
regularly  updated  and  downloadable 
collection  of  URLs  for  sites  that 
administrators  might  find  offensive, 
potential  sources  of  viruses  or  just  too 
much  fun  for  the  workplace. 

Firewall  2.1  also  contains  a  new  user 
authentication  feature  to  offer  secure 
support  to  remote  employees  and 
additional  support  for  network 
applications  such  as  Java,  RealAudio, 
PointCast  and  others. 

The  complete  package  ranges  from 
$4,995  for  50  IP  addresses  to  $14,995  for 
unlimited  addresses,  with  URL  Blocking 
available  separately  at  $795  for  50  users. 

For  information,  visit  www.on.com  or 
call  800  767-6683. 
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NOW  THAT  YOU  VE 
BEEN  MENTIONED 
IN  CIO,  YOU’VE  GOT 
TO  DECIDE  HOW  TO 
GET  THE  WORD  OUT 


What  better  way  to  inform  your  key  customers  of 
your  editorial  coverage  in  C/O  than  through  customized 
Editorial  Reprints? 

Leverage  the  positive  impact  of  your  editorial  cov¬ 
erage  by  using  reprints  for  direct  mail  campaigns,  trade 
show  and  seminar  promotions,  employee  communications 


and  other  marketing  programs.  Let  us  enhance  your 
reprints  with  your  company’s  logo,  address  and  sales 
message.  Or,  order  copies  of  the  complete  magazine  for 
marketing  and  educational  purposes. 

For  information  on  customized  Editorial  Reprints 
in  volume  quantities,  call  Bill  Kerber  at  508-935-4539. 


CENUINE  REPRINTS  FROM 
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ing  user  acceptance  and  reducing  costs. 

2.  Discovery  tools:  Various  methods  that  help  people  quickly  find 
information.  These  tools  include  search  engines,  agents  and  Yahoo¬ 
like  announcement  directories. 

3.  Web  toolbox:  A  centrally  accessible  and  user-friendly  collection 
of  tools,  hints,  warnings  and  information-sharing  anecdotes  intend¬ 
ed  to  build  and  integrate  Web  applications,  improve  Web-related 
decision  making,  bring  new  people  up  to  speed  and  cope  with  con¬ 
stant  change.  The  toolbox,  which  might  include  tools  such  as  edi¬ 
tors,  filters,  forms,  graphic  tips,  robots  and  tracking  devices,  helps 
not  only  the  core  technical  team  but  also  those  individual  users  or 
groups  who  “own”  their  pages. 

4.  Common  applications:  Tools  most  people  use,  such  as  online 
appointment  books  or  conference-room  schedulers. 

5.  Environment  managers:  Tools  that  help  technical  staff  monitor 
and  manage  large,  complex  intranets,  such  as  software  that  auto¬ 
matically  tags  broken  links  or  reminds  page  owners  to  update  their 
content. 

6.  Web  publishing  system:  Tools  and  processes  to  enable  infor¬ 
mation  owners  to  convert  ideas  into  Web  content  by  creating  and 
managing  their  own  sites.  These  might  include  Web  authoring  tools, 
database  access  tools  or  templates  such  as  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
FrontPage  and  Adobe  Systems  Inc.’s  PageMill. 

7.  Information  archives:  An  enterprisewide  repository  for  corpo¬ 
rate  data,  often  residing  in  legacy  systems. 

8.  Index  pages:  A  single  internal  home  page  that  everyone  uses  as 
a  common  baseline,  even  if  individual  groups  create  their  own  views. 

9.  Support  systems:  Creative  support  for  all  users. 

In  the  end,  all  the  details  of  a  Web  site  strategy  can  be  condensed 
into  a  couple  of  concepts:  First,  it  should  be  an  enterprisewide  effort 
to  help  all  contributors  build  and  grow  their  sites  rather  than  do  all 
the  work  for  them.  And,  above  all,  the  work  is  evolutionary,  not 
revolutionary.  If  you’re  doing  the  job  right,  it’s  never  truly  finished. 

Sharing  the  Pain 

When  building  an  intranet  or,  for  that  matter,  an  Internet  site,  it’s 
useful  to  find  out  what  others  have  done. 

What’s  the  best  way  to  keep  content  up-to-date?  What’s  the  best 
way  to  win  users?  How  do  you  keep  intranet  pages  secure? 

The  xNet  Consortium  is  designed  to  answer  such  questions  by 
providing  a  professional  forum  where  senior-level  executives  with 
Web  responsibility  can  share  their  concerns  and  their  expertise. 

Established  in  August  1997,  the  consortium’s  first  project  is  a 
series  of  networking  meetings  where  Web  managers  and  executives 
can  swap  ideas,  best  practices,  tips  and  stories.  Sessions  are  small, 
informal  (no  keynote  speakers  or  salespeople)  and  focus  on  atten¬ 
dees’  specific  interests.  Founders  hope  the  sessions  will  evolve  into 
a  professional  group  focusing  on  critical  Internet  business  leader¬ 
ship  and  management  issues. 

Although  CIO  Communications  Inc.  has  hosted  the  xNet 
Consortium’s  initial  events,  the  organization  isn’t  directly  affiliated 
with  the  magazine,  and  all  discussion  is  off  the  record.  For  more 
information,  see  the  xNet  Consortium  home  page  at  www. 
cio.com/xnet.  win 


Webmaster  Tim  Morgan  can  be  reached  at  thorgan@cio.com. 
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It's  a  calendar,  a  news  service,  discussion 
forum,  a  library,  search  engine  and  a  site 
manager. 

It's  InTandem,  IntraActive  Inc.'s  Web- 
based  collaboration  and  management 
tool,  designed  to  streamline  grass-roots 
communications  through  a  suite  of 
customizable  applications. 

InTandem  provides  both  "push"  and 
"pull"  approaches  to  publishing  content, 
allowing  even  those  users  with  no 
programming  or  HTML  experience  to 
publish  content,  set  up  personal  news 
feeds  and  do  basic  site  administration. 
Available  for  both  public  and  internal  Web 
sites,  InTandem  is  targeted  to 
organizations  with 
geographically  scattered 
users  or  those  seeking 
ways  to  let  users  do  * 
more  of  their  own 
Web  tasks. 

Features 

include  a  calendar 
that  can  link  to 
relevant  documents  or 
sites,  customizable 
news  feeds,  threaded 
discussion  groups  and  message 
boards,  an  online  library,  a  search  engine, 
and  point-and-click  site  administration 
and  usage-tracking  functions. 

InTandem  works  with  any  browser, 
supports  Unix  and  NT  and  runs  on  Oracle 
Corp.,  Netscape  Communications  Corp. 
and  other  Web  servers.  The  package  is 
priced  per  user,  either  as  licensed 
software  installed  on-site,  or  as  a  service 
hosted  and  maintained  by  the  vendor. 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.intraactive.com  or  call  800  515-2432. 
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For  further  sales  information, 
visit  our  Web  site  at 

www.cio.com/marketing/salesoffices.html. 


See  TieAv  networking 
standards  in  motion 


GENERAL  CONFERENCE  •  SECURITY  SYMPOSIUM  •  COMMUNITY 


World's  #1  Networking  Forum 

Step  inside  NetWorld+Interop"— the  world's 
largest  interactive  learning  center  for  mission- 
critical  networking  solutions.  In  only  days  you 
can  learn  how  to  deploy  the  most  advanced 
networking,  Internet  and  intranet  technologies 
on  the  planet.  NetWorld+Interop  has  the  expert 
knowledge  and  training  you  need  to  unleash 
a  new  generation  of  cutting-edge  applications. 
Ones  that  give  your  organization  the  agility, 
power  and  flexibility  to  move  forward — faster. 


Atlanta,  Georgia 

Georgia  World  Congress  Center 

October  6-10,  1997 


For  Registration/Information: 

1-800-962-6513 

Int'l  415-372-7079 

www.interop.com 


SOFTBANKforumS 

NETWtPRLD 

+INTEROP 


Tomorrow's  Technologies  In  Action 

See  and  test  the  technologies  that  will  run  your 
enterprise  2  years  from  now.  NetWorld+Interop 
builds  and  manages  the  most  diverse,  enterprise- 
class,  multivendor  network  in  the  world:  the 
InteropNet  “  Connecting  over  600  top  vendors  to 
the  Internet,  the  InteropNet  lets  you  evaluate 
the  newest  standards  in  networking,  live  on  the 
exhibition  floor.  This  is  your  one  chance  to  see 
emerging  technologies  at  work,  so  do  not  get 
caught  standing  still.  Pre-register  to  attend  now. 


1997  SOFTBANK  Forums.  Interop  is  a  registered  trademark  and  InteropNet  is  a  trademark  of  SOFTBANK  Forums.  NetWorld  is  a  service  mark  of  Novell.  Inc.  All  other  names  are  the  property  of  their  respective  holders.  DFI7ESPA 


CIO  Portfolio 

PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES  FROM  CIO  COMMUNICATIONS 

IN  FUTURE  ISSUES 

Special  Issue  on  Project  Management 

As  more  companies  are  outsourcing  typical  IS  functions  like  maintenance,  net¬ 
working  and  help  desk  assistance,  CIOs  are  doing  less  hands-on  development  and 
more  project  management.  This  issue  shows  how  technology  helps  the  best  compa¬ 
nies  guide  a  project  from  beginning  to  end,  celebrating  successes,  planning  for 
growth  and  managing  expectations. 

Anatomy  of  an  Outsourcing  Deal 

How  do  you  repair  a  business  relationship  gone  sour?  Learn  how  two  companies 
went  from  near-dissolution  to  a  prize-winning  partnership,  and  see  what  you  can 
do  to  strengthen  your  company’s  position. 


TWO  FOR  THE  ROAD 

CIO  Expands  Its  Coverage 

Starting  with  this  issue,  we  will  produce  CIO  magazine  in  two  sections.  CIO  Web 
Business,  which  will  cover  the  wide-ranging  business  benefits  of  Internet/Web- 
based  initiatives,  will  be  part  of  the  issue  that  mails  on  the  first  of  the  month.  CIO 
Enterprise  is  pitched  toward  helping  senior  decision  makers  from  all  functions  bet¬ 
ter  understand  how  to  derive  value  from  their  IT  investments.  It  will  be  part  of  the 
issue  that  mails  on  the  15th.  For  more  information,  visit  www.cio.com. 


EXECUTIVE  PROGRAMS 

Core  Competencies  and  Competitive  Advantage 

Oct.  12-15,  1997  •  Ritz-Carlton  •  Naples,  Fla. 

CIOs  have  always  been  called  on  to  deliver  value  and  competitive  advantage  for 
their  organizations.  But  rather  than  reengineer  internal  operations  for  increased 
efficiency,  a  successful  CIO  will  align  IS  strategy  with  the  company’s  overall  busi¬ 
ness  goals.  Speakers  at  this  conference  will  discuss  ways  IS  executives  can  succeed 
in  today’s  business  environment. 

Contact  CIO  at  800  366-0246  or  www.cio.com/conferences. 


CIO  RESEARCH  RESULTS 


TECHNOLOGY  DEPLOYMENT  AND  SPENDING  SURVEY 

A  CIO/ Morgan  Stanley,  Dean  Witter,  Discover  &  Co.  survey  reveals  where  IT  dollars  go  and  which 
new  technologies  are  finding  acceptance. 

PRICE:  $395  Contact:  Lisa  Kerber  at  508  935-4449  or  kerber@cio.com 

MAXIMIZING  THE  INTERNET:  POLICIES,  PROCEDURES  &  BEST  PRACTICES 

This  study  focuses  on  understanding  the  formal  (and  informal)  policy  choices  companies  are 
making  to  benefit  from  the  Internet's  vast  resources  while  maintaining  acceptable  levels  of 
security,  productivity  and  efficiency. 

PRICE:  $395  Contact:  Denise  Perreault  at  508  935-4443  or  denisep@cio.com 

TRENDS  AND  PRACTICES  IN  MANAGING  I.T.  STANDARDS 

This  study  provides  best  practices  and  processes  for  effectively  establishing  and  managing 
corporate  technology  standards. 

PRICE:  $795  Contact:  Diane  Martin  at  508  935-4274  or  dmartin@cio.com 

CIO  EXECUTIVE  COMPENSATION  SURVEY 

Based  on  the  responses  of  1 ,000  IS  executives,  this  survey  looks  at  compensation  as  it  relates  to 
years  of  experience,  budget,  age,  gender,  company  size  and  education. 

PRICE:  $395  Contact:  Lisa  Kerber  at  508  935-4449  or  kerber@cio.com 


cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 


Web  Central 

www.cio.com/central/ 

The  executive's  starting 
point  for  IS  resources 
on  the  Web 


Executive  Library  & 
Resource  Center 

www.  cio.  com/CIO/ 
rc_main.html 

Information  and  resources  on 
the  most  pressing  topics 
facing  IS  executives 


Government 
Resource  Center 

www. cio. com/CIO/ 
rc_govt.html 

CIO  and  WebMaster  articles  on 
government  IS  issues,  new 
research  and  a  wealth  of  links 
of  interest  to  public-sector 
IS  personnel 


Intranet  Resource  Center 

www.cio.com/WebMaster/ 

wm_irc.html 

Case  studies,  articles,  reports, 
seminars  and  links  pertaining  to 
intranet  development  and  strategy 


WebMaster's  Notebook 

www.cio.com/WebMaster/ 

wm_notebook.html 

A  rich  collection  of  online 
seminars,  notes  and  links  to  sites 
of  interest  to  Web  managers 
and  developers 


Online  Feature  Forums 

www.cio.com/forums 

■  The  Professional  Webmaster 

■  The  Year  2000 

■  Electronic  Commerce 

■  Web  ROI 
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CONGRATULATIONS:  you've  got  a  killer 
Web  site  and  you're  getting  tons  of  hits. 

NOW  WHAT? 

How  are  you  going  to  turn  those  hits  into  qualified 
leads,  low-cost  sales,  satisfied  customers? 

Easy.  Get  Brightware  1.0  and  make  sure  you  never  lose 
that  customer  who's  just  a  question  away  from  buying. 

Brightware  1.0  lets  your  Web  site  respond  to  any 
customer  question  automatically,  and  in  just  seconds. 
Just  like  a  telemarketing  rep  would.  You  read  that 


right:  Brightware  establishes  a  real  sales  dialogue 
with  your  Web  visitors. 

The  result?  Hot  leads  get  identified,  serviced 
and  forwarded  to  sales  staff  pronto.  Buying 
trends  are  automatically  tracked.  And  best  of  all, 
your  Web  site  really  works  for  you — shortening 
your  sales  cycle,  not  just  dispensing  data  sheets 
and  brochures. 

Don't  believe  it?  Try  it  yourself.  Brightware  1.0  is 
online  now  at  www.brightware.com.  Oh,  and  while 


you’re  there,  find  out  what  Brightware  1.0  has 
already  done  for  lots  of  companies  like  yours. 

Hey,  you're  already  getting  hits.  Do  something 
with  them. 

Register  at  www.brightware.com  for  your  FREE 
white  paper,  "Customer-Direct  Selling  on  the  Net," 
and  learn  how  today. 


irpsare 


BY  REDESIGN 


BACK  TO  THE  DRAWING  BOARD 


AT&T's  Intranet  Reaches  Out  to  Touch  Everyone 


BY  DEBBY  YOUNG 

WHEN  AT&T  LAUNCHED  its  company¬ 
wide  intranet,  the  InfoCenter,  on 
Nov.  1 , 1996,  the  global  home  page 
drew  90,000  accesses  in  the  next 
30  days.  Within  seven  months,  that 
monthly  figure  soared  to  3.8  million. 

Martin  Baeck,  AT&T’s  InfoCenter  operations 
manager,  sums  up  the  reasons  for  the  site’s  popularity 
in  two  words:  fresh  content.  AT&T  updates  the 
InfoCenter  several  times  daily.  Other  material 
changes  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  to  keep  the  site  cur¬ 
rent,  focused  and  pertinent  to  its  135,000  employees. 
Ongoing  e-mail  feedback  from  users  has  helped  the 


Web  team  refine  and  improve  the  InfoCenter,  making 
it  more  intuitive.  “Originally,  [the  InfoCenter]  was 
more  of  an  electronic  publication  and  a  pointer  to 
other  areas  within  AT&T’s  intranet,”  Baeck  says. 
Today,  it’s  a  full-fledged  company  information  vehicle 
providing  the  latest  stock  data,  employee  informa¬ 
tion,  business  and  financial  news  highlights,  audio 
clips  of  executive  presentations  and  access  to  other 
official  AT&T  sites.  □□ 


Debby  Young  is  the  owner  of  D  'scribe,  a  freelance 
writing  business  based  in  Framingham,  Mass.  She  can 
be  reached  at  dscribe@erols.com. 
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InfoCenter  serves 
as  the  gateway  to 
all  other  official 
AT&T  sites,  such  as 
those  maintained 
by  the  training  and 
human  resources 
departments. 


Users  can  get 
detailed 
biographical 
data  on  other 
employees  by 
using  the  Post 
feature  on  the 
navigation  bar. 


Text-only  option 
accommodates 
far-flung  users 
who  lack  browsers 
with  full  graphics 
capability  or  who 
want  to  download 
files  faster. 

Post  Express 
provides  a  shortcut 
to  AT&T  employee 
contact 
information. 


Date  stamps 
indicate  fresh 
material. 


Visitors  can  quickly 
access  the  latest 
stock  information 
and  business  and 
financial  news 
highlights. 


Audio  clips 
let  users  hear 
executive 
presentations. 


Downloadable  plug¬ 
ins  on  the  home 
page  allow  quick 
upgrades  and  take 
advantage  of  the 
site's  multimedia 
offerings. 
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Sarrus  Introduces  a  Powerful 
Idea  in  Intranet  Calendaring 


Simplicity 

Announcing  Pencil  Me®  in  for  Java™ 
Cross- platform  calendaring  for  the  enterprise 


The  ROI  of  Intranet  Calendaring 

Enterprises  from  small  businesses  to  the 
Fortune  1,000  are  discovering  that  intranet 
calendaring  gives  them  a  tangible  return 
on  their  investment.  Why?  Because  bringing 
together  personal,  group,  and  shared  resource  schedul¬ 
ing  on  the  intranet  makes  these  tasks  more  efficient  for 
individuals  and  whole  organizations. 


Power  and  Ease  of  Use 

CIOs  and  Webmasters  are  turning  to  Pencil  Me  In  for 
a  simple  reason.  It's  the  only  product  that  combines  the 
power  of  enterprise  calendaring  and  scheduling  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  paper  time  planner. 


Pure  Java  Apps  Unify  the  Enterprise 

62%  of  Fortune  1,000  companies  with  active  Internet 
initiatives  have  already  embraced  Java  for  development 
and  deployment*  They  know  that  software  written  in 
Java  runs  on  any  Java-enabled  computer.  And  for  collab¬ 
orative  apps  like  calendaring  and  scheduling,  that  means 
greater  leverage. 

Call  Us  for  a  Free  Demo 

Our  customers  love  Pencil  Me  In.  We  think  you  will  too. 
Call  us  or  visit  our  web  site  at  www.sarrus.com  for  a 
demo  of  Pencil  Me  In.  And  simplify  everyone's  life. 


Pencil  Me  In  for  Java 

Cross-platform  calendaring 
for  the  enterprise. 


Sarrus  Software,  Inc. 
500  Airport  Blvd., 

Suite  300 

Burlingame,  CA  94010 
415-343-9111 
software  info@sarrus.com 


m 

SARRUS 


•As  reported  by  Forrester  Research,  "The  Fortune  1,000  Discovers  Java"  (Forrester  press  release  dated  l-Jul-96  —  http://www.forrester.com/pressrel/MAY96SWP.htm). 

O  1997,  Sarrus  Software,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Sarrus,  the  Sarrus  logo,  and  Pencil  Me  In  are  registered  trademarks  of  Sarrus  Software,  Inc.  Java  and  all  Java-based  trademarks  and  logos  are  trademarks  or  registered 
trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  All  other  trademarks  mentioned  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


sarrus.com  www.sarrus.com www.sarrus.com www.sarrus.com www.sarrus.com  wwv 


AS/400expert  online.  The  intelligent  Web  site  that  adapts  to  your  needs. 

How  smart  is  our  new  AS/400e  Ifeb  site ?  If  ell,  tell  it  a  bit  about  yourself  and  AS/400expert 
online  will  tailor  a  Ifeb  page  with  just  the  information  you  need,  saving  you  navigation  time. 
Or  shop  for  AS/400  options,  prepackaged  offerings  and  Business  Partner  solutions  just  by 
pointing  and  clicking.  You  can  even  get  order  information  from  the  sales  channel  of 
your  choice.  Meed  system  help?  It's  all  here. ..see  for  yourself  at  wicw.as400.ibrn.com/cookie 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet* 


IH  H  the  IB  M  log u,  Solutums  far  a  small  planet.  AS/400  and  AS/400 e  are  either  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intematumal  Business  Machines  Corporation  ui  the  l  mted  States  and/or  other  countries.  ©  1997  IBM  Corporation. 


